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[The following is a very concrete illustration of a well-planned student activity. Too 
frequently, in our enthusiasm for freedom of initiative and self-expression, we overlook 
the absolute need for definite guidance. The varied interests associated in the publi- 
cation of the school paper tend to produce confusion, if not actual chaos, unless definite 
plans are formulated. Furthermore, the faculty sponsor finds himself burdened beyond 
hig time and ability if he does not delegate very specifically the duties and responsibili- 
ties to the members of the staff. The constitution and by-laws worked out by Mr. 
Taylor and his charges suggest a form of organization which other school publications 
will be glad to study. Besides giving clear definition of details expected of each 
member of the staff, there has been incorporated a body of sound principles for the 
guidance of a school publication, greatly needed if one is to judge by the multitude of 
trifling or inane samples that come from our high schools. Instead of hindering 
freedom and cramping self-erpression, printed rules and directions may point the way 
to better creativeness. At least, boys and girls seem to like to know what is expected 
of them in enough detail to start them in the right direction. If they can have a part 
in formulating the rules, so much the better—E. J. E.] 


YN order to set forth clearly 
and concisely a body of 
rules, this constitution 
was adopted by unani- 
mous vote of the editors 
of the Red and Black, the 
news magazine of Whit- 


with a different and opposite objec- 
tive. The second group, made up 
largely of honor students, asked for 
the elimination of certain departments 
in order to include more literary mate- 
rial. 

Both groups were awe-struck when 








man (Mass.) High School where the 
author was adviser to the staff of the 
school publication. In order to insure 
balance and perspective the principal 
insisted that the constitution be com- 
posed by the adviser rather than by 
the pupils themselves. The demand 
for a constitution came, however, from 
some of the editors who hardly under- 
stood the purposes of school publica- 
tions and, in their immature judg- 
ments, desired to devote more space 
in the publication to jokes and humor 
at the expense of other departments. 
They were supported by another group 
121 


article one of the constitution was read 
and subjected to analysis and discus- 
sion. The discussion clarified objec- 
tives in such a way as to weld the staff 
into a unit whose common objectives 
have since redounded to the benefit 
of the entire project. 


CONSTITUTION 
of the Red and Black of 
Whitman High School 


(adopted March 1, 1928) 


Article I—StTaTreMENT OF PURPOSES 


This publication exists for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 
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1. To create and maintain a unified 
and worthy school and community 
attitude toward Whitman High 
School and its educational objec- 
tives ; 

2. To create and maintain a sensible, 
helpful, progressive, unified spirit 
among all members of the school 
community ; 

3. To give publicity to all worthy 
school enterprises and activities ; 

4. To encourage all worthy school 
ventures ; 

5. To record accurately the life of the 
school, giving the students, the 
parents, and taxpayers in general 
a basis for common understanding 
and appreciation of the aims and 
activities of the high school; 

6. To express, influence for the bet- 
ter, and mold student and public 
opinion ; 

7. To serve as a medium for the ex- 
pression of student ideas and opin- 
ions ; 

8. To give opportunity for self-ex- 
pression and creative work; 

9. To stimulate better English by 
publishing the best writings of stu- 
dents. 


Article II— 
ADMINISTRATIVE ConTROL 


Section 1.— The school publication 
shall be administered by a Board of 
Editors, advised by one or more 
faculty members. 

Section 2.— Administrative control 
shall be vested in an Executive 
Committee. 

Section 3.—The principal shall have 
absolute veto power over the acts of 
either the Board of Editors, the 
Executive Committee, or the fac- 
ulty advisers; and his opinion shall 
constitute final authority. 





Article 1II—Tue Boarp or Eprrogs 
Section 1.— The Board of Editor 
shall comprise an Editorial 
a Business Board, a Faculty Ad. 
viser or Advisers, as follows: 


Editorial Board 
Editor-in-chief 
Assistant Editor 
News Director 
Literary Editor 
News Reporters (two or more) 
Athletic Editors (a boy and 4 
girl) 
Exchange Editor 
Alumni Editor 
Art Editor 
Jokes Editor 


Business Board 

\. Business Manager 

\ Advertising Manager 
Subscription Manager 
Circulation Manager 
Assistant Business Managers 

(two or more) 

Faculty Adviser(s) 

Section 2.—Addition may be made to 
this Board of Editors as occasion 
demands and no title shall be added 
to the above list without a two 
thirds vote of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the approval of the prin- 
cipal. 

Section 3.— The duties of each of 
these editors and managers shall be 
as defined in the By-Laws. 

Section 4.—Each staff member shall 
be given a list of his duties by the 
editor-in-chief, in September. He 
shall be responsible for knowing his 
duties and acting in accordance 
with them. He shall report to the 
editor-in-chief and faculty advis 
er(s) any duties not fully under 
stood. He is expected to display 
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initiative beyond the limits of his 

specified duties. 

Section 5.—In addition to the duties 
of each editor as specified in the 
By-Laws, the following shall be ob- 
served by each staff member: 

(1) The first duty of each member 
shall be to be dependable and 
accountable to the editor-in- 
chief and faculty adviser(s) 
for the proper conduct of his 
office ; 

(2) Each staff member shall boost 
the school publication at all 
times ; 

(3) Each staff member shall coop- 
erate, without being asked, 
whenever there is work to be 
done in which he can assist; 

(4) Each staff member shall feel 
free to suggest any problem or 
device for the improvement of 
the publication ; 

(5) Each staff member shall con- 
sult the faculty adviser(s) on 
any problem or grievance and 
expect decisive and reasonable 
satisfaction. 


Article I1V— 
Etections anp APPoINTMENTS 


Section 1.— The Board of Editors 
shall be elected annually during the 
last week of March by majority 
vote of the Executive Committee, 
this staff to publish its first issue 
during the following fall. 

(a) The object of March elections 
is that the elected board may 
be given an opportunity to dis- 
cover how their respective du- 
ties are to be filled. 

(b) Each staff member shall be 
responsible for having his suc- 
cessor instructed in the work- 
ings and duties of his office in 


connection with the remaining 
publications of the year. 

Section 2.—Any member of any class 
may be a candidate for any staff 
position. 

Section 3.—A student, to be elected 
to the Board of Editors, must be 
passing in all subjects at the time 
of his election. 

Section 4.—The following items shall 
be considered in adjudging candi- 
dates for staff positions: (1) fitness 
for the particular job; (2) dependa- 
bility; (3) initiative and ability to 
cooperate; (4) scholastic standing. 

Section 5.— The editor-in-chief and 
business manager shall preferably 
be honor students. 

Section 6.—The principal may attend 
the election meeting, may vote, may 
veto any election or appointment as 
he deems advisable. He shall not 
be required to state his reasons for 
any veto or disapproval. 

Section 7.—In-term appointments, 
due to resignation, removal, or the 
creation of a new position, shall be 
filled by appointment of the faculty 
adviser with the approval of the 
Executive Committee and of the 
principal. 

Article V — Boarp MeEetines 

Section 1—Monthly meetings of the 
Board of Editors shall be called by 
the editor-in-chief, who, with any 
assistance he may have chosen, shall 
take charge of a planned program 
of discussion of school publications. 

Section 2.—The object of these meet- 
ings shall be to spread an under- 
standing and appreciation of all de- 
partments of school publications, 
each meeting to contribute posi- 
tively to the progress of the school 


paper. 
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Section 3.—In months in which the 
local league of school publications 
meets this meeting may or may not 
be called at the discretion of the 
editor-in-chief. 

Section 4.—Notices of these meetings 
shall be posted one week. 

Section 5.—These meetings shall take 
place on the second Wednesday of 
school of each month. 

Article VI—Exercvutive ComMMITTEE 

Section 1—The Executive Committee 
shall be composed of the Editor-in- 
chief, the Assistant Editor, the 
News Director, the Literary Edi- 
tor, the Business Manager, the Ad- 
vertising Manager, the Subscription 
Manager, the Faculty Adviser(s). 

Section 2.—It shall be the duty of this 
committee to decide questions of 
policy, to be responsible to the prin- 
cipal and the school for the success 
of the publication, to discover and 
institute progressive measures, to 
determine dates and form of publi- 
cation, to approve expenditures, to 
elect the succeeding staff in accord- 
ance with Article IV. to confirm 
appointments, to cooperate. 

Section 3.—Meetings of this commit- 
tee may be called by any member 
of the committee with the approval 
of one of the faculty advisers. 

Article VII—Tuer Facutty Apviser 

Section 1.— The faculty adviser(s) 
shall be appointed annually in Sep- 
tember by the principal. 

Section 2.— The faculty adviser(s) 
‘shall have power of appointments, 
removal, and veto, at discretion, 
justifying said appointments, re- 
movals, vetos, to the satisfaction of 
the Executive Committee. 

Section 3.—In case of disagreement 
between adviser(s) and Executive 


Committee, either party may sub 
mit the matter to the principal as 
final arbiter, and the principal need 
not justify his decision. 

Section 4.—The duties of faculty ad- 
viser(s) shall be stated in the By- 
Laws. 

Article VIII — AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended 
only by a three-fourths vote of the 
Board of Editors with the approval 
of the principal. 

The compilation and distribution of 
the duties of each editor were made 
with the help of the students, supple 
mented by individual conferences with 
the student-editors during which each 
point was discussed with a view toa 
common understanding of what each 
duty consisted. The lists have been 
revised as experience has taught wise. 
They are intended, then, to be very 
practical,—a set of instructions for 
the conduct of the particular editor 
ship. The element of personality, 
which the list cannot provide for, is 
the most influential factor in success. 
Specified duties are, then, only guides, 
and they do not constitute a panacea 
for the problems of personnel man- 
agement that confront the faculty ad- 
viser. 

By vote of the editorial staff these 
were incorporated in the constitution 
as By-Laws. 

Epitor-1n-CHIeF 
My duties are: 
1. To be dependable and responsible. 
2. To study and plan that the school 
shall have the best paper possible. 
3. To coordinate the efforts of my 
staff in producing such a paper. 
4. To preside over regular 
meetings, to present problems of 
policy, to suggest improvements. 
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13. 


14. 


15, 
16. 


17. 


18. 


19, 
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To understand fully the duties 
of each staff member and aid him 
when he is “stuck.” 

To express through the dignity 
and stability of the paper the 
spirit and calibre of the school. 
To express, influence, and mold 
student opinion through selected 
editorials. 

To announce, in writing, an exact 
time and place at which to collect 
copy from editors and to be there 
to collect it. 

To edit this copy before present- 
ing it to the faculty adviser. 

To keep all editors enthusias- 
tically and happily busy. 

To make specific assignments to 
editors beyond their normal re- 
sponsibilities. 

To be responsible for three edi- 
torials per issue, at least one of 
them being my own. 

To write any uncovered last-min- 
ute articles necessary. 

To have all copy typed and ready 
for the printer at a specified date 
at least two weeks before publi- 
cation. (If there is a contract 
for the publishing of the maga- 
zine or paper, this will be gov- 
erned according to the contract. ) 
To correct all typed copy. 

To give this copy to the business 
manager in ample time to reach 
the printer according to agree- 
ment. 


To proof-read, with the assistant 
editor, news director, faculty ad- 
viser, and any others. 

To prepare the dummy with the 
above. 

To return dummy and proof to 
the printer on time. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


To inspect the product and get 
opinions on it. 

To attend all League meetings 
and render reports on each, lead- 
ing discussions on them. 

To realize that since my respon- 
sibility to the school is so great 
that my first duty outside of home 
and school is to my paper. 

To confer with the faculty ad- 
viser at least weekly. 

To notify new editors of their 
selection or election to office. 


Assistant Epiror 


My duties are: 


i. 


To be dependable. 


2. To assist the editor-in-chief, fac- 


& 


My 


ulty adviser, and news director in 
copy-reading, proof-reading, and 
dummy-making. 
To do what I can to assure a har- 
moniously working staff and a 
satisfactory product. 
To hold myself ready and avail- 
able, as far as possible, to “as- 
sist.” 
To write one editorial per issue. 
To take it to the editor-in-chief 
at the specified date and place. 
To edit the “Letter Box” and the 
“Hall of Fame.” (The assistant 
editor may and should institute 
and supervise any other desirable 
feature columns. ) 
To take full charge of arrange- 
ments and relationships with the 
League. (Unless our high school 
is represented among the League 
officers, the assistant editor shall 
be the “staff delegate.” ) 
To attend all staff and League 
meetings. 

News Director 
duties are: 
To be dependable, and account- 
able to my faculty adviser. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 
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To determine and maintain a 
definite news standard and pol- 
icy. 

To know how news should be 

written. 

To have a “nose for news” 

1. To keep, in an “assignment 
book,” tacked to the bulletin 
board in the staff room, a list 
of potential news items; 

2. To assign each of these to a 
reporter ; 

3. To set beside each assignment 
a date when the write-up is 
due ; 

4. To see to it that each activity 
of the school has been turned 
into a well-written, interest- 
ing news article. 

To see that each reporter under- 
stands his duties. 
To gear up competition among 
the reporters. 
To solicit news from other staff 
members regularly. 
To suggest and work out sympa- 
thetically improvements in the 
news writing of the reporters. 
(This means having the reporters 
re-write articles to get them into 
best form. ) 
To write occasional news articles. 
To know the date when the edi- 
tor-in-chief wants all copy ready 
for the printer, have all news ar- 
ticles ready at that time, present 
all of that copy to the editor-in- 
chief. 


To cooperate with the assistant 
editor in the selection of feature 
subjects and writers. 

To proof-read news, with the fac- 
ulty adviser. 

To cooperate with the editor and 
others in the arrangement of the 





14. 
15. 


16. 


Our 


3. 


4. 


10. 


dummy, taking full charge of the 
arrangement of news articles, 
To give every worth-while endes- 
vor in the school ample publicity, 
To pay especial attention to leads 
and headlines. 

To attend all staff meetings and 
at least two League meetings per 
year. 


News Epirors 


duties are: 

To be dependable and account- 
able to my director. 

To write news well, in accordance 
with the principles of news writ- 
ing; to know how to write leads 
and headlines. 

To write news promptly and in 
good English. 

To consult the assignment book 
on the staff bulletin board at least 
once a week, learn what news ar- 
ticles have been assigned to me, 
the date when they are due. (In 
weeks preceding publication con- 
sultations of the assignment book 
and with the director should be 
more frequent. ) 

To get the news assigned to me 
to get. 

To get complete, thorough, de 
tailed, and accurate news ac 
counts. 

To leave uncovered no source of 
information in writing up a sub 
ject. 

To include as many names of my 
schoolmates as possible. “Names 
make news.” 

To take my write-ups to the news 
director or a place set by him at 
the time set by him. 

To tell my director of any items 
not covered in the assignment 
book. 
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To re-write any articles that the 
director or faculty adviser so de- 
sires. 
To make any suggestion for the 
welfare of the paper. 
To attend all staff meetings. 
Boys’ ATHLETIC EprTor 
duties are: 
To be dependable. 
To cover all boys’ athletic events. 
To write them up immediately 
and as well as I know how. 
To be personally responsible for 
my department’s being satisfac- 
tory to all parties. 
To keep posted on all develop- 
ments, coming events, schedule 
changes, changes in rules, line- 
ups, everything that anyone would 
be interested to know about the 
athletics of the school. 
To cooperate with my superiors 
in writing news feature articles 
on sports’ leaders, as assigned to 
me by the editor, the assistant 
editor, the news director, or the 
faculty adviser(s). 
To take my material to the edi- 
tor-in-chief at the specified place 
and time. 
To boost the school paper and 
make every effort to give my fel- 
low-students the best paper they 
ean get for their money. 
Grets’ Atutetics Epiror 
(Same as above.) 
Literary Eprror 


duties are: 

To be dependable. 

To collect stories, essays, poems, 
reviews for each issue. 

To visit each English teacher 
once weekly getting her coopera- 
tion in making my department 
successful by getting material 


suitable for publication in my de- 
partment. 

To select three stories, two essays, 
and good poetry for each issue. 
To present these to the editor-in- 
chief at the specified date and 
place, completely copy-read. 

To be responsible for at least one 
book-review per issue. 

To institute and manage such 
popular features as play reviews, 
movie reviews, and any others 
that seem feasible. 

To recommend in May the best 
short story, poem and essay that 
have reached my hands for publi- 
cation in the school year. (This 
recommendation, with second 
mentioned, is to be made to the 
faculty adviser or to the award 
committee. ) 

To attend all staff meetings and 
at least one League meeting per 
year. 


Atumnti Eprror 


My duties are: 


1. 


2. 


To be dependable and responsible 
for a full alumni department. 
To know what alumni are doing: 
(1) by conversing and inquiring, 
(2) by telephoning for informa- 
tion, (8) by substantiating each 
rumor and including no hearsay. 
To provide one article per issue, 
featuring some alumnus and his 
accomplishments. 

To provide at least one letter 
from an alumnus per issue. 

To take my copy to the editor-in- 
chief at the specified place and 
time. 

To boost subscriptions among the 
alumni. 

To attend as many staff meetings 
as possible. 
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Art EpitTor 


My duties are: 


1. To be dependable. 

2. To be responsible for one full- 
page cartoon per issue. 

3. To take this to the editor-in-chief 
at the specified place and time. 

4. To suggest artistic improvements 
that shall make my paper the 
most artistic in the League. 

5. To attend all staff meetings and 
at least one League meeting per 
year. 

Excuance Epritor 
My duties are: 
1. To be dependable. 
2. To mail a copy of each issue, as 


soon as published, to the League’s 
Recording Secretary. 

To mail to other schools on a list 
approved by the faculty adviser 
copies of each issue and receive 
copies of their publications in 
exchange. 

To pick out, point out, and rec- 
ommend to the staff the superla- 
tive or worthwhile features of 
any exchange, with a view to 
making my magazine the best one 
published. 

To select notable and quotable 
passages from exchanges to pub- 
lish in my department. 

To summarize noteworthy activi- 
ties and achievements of other 
schools. 

To take my copy to the editor-in- 
chief at the specified place and 
time. 

To attend all staff meetings and 
at least one League meeting per 


year. 
PuotocraPHic Epitror 

My duties are: 

To be dependable. 


2. 


To obtain pictures and snapshots 


-which I think will add to the gal- 


ability of the paper and as de 
sired by the news director, the 
assistant editor, faculty adviser, 
and alumni editor. 
To submit these to the faculty 
adviser at the time specified for 
all copy to be in the hands of the 
editor-in-chief. 

To attend all staff meetings. 

Joxes Eprror 


My duties are: 


1. 
2. 


— 


To be dependable. 
To be responsible for enough 
material to cover two pages of 
the magazine. 
To organize, if necessary, a group 
of students to aid in collecting 
material. 
To take my material, complete, 
to the editor at the specified time 
and place. 
To keep my eyes and ears open 
for humorous incidents occurring 
in or out of the classroom. 
To notify the news director of 
any incidents of news value. 
To guard against the entrance of 
cheap humor into the publication. 
To attend all staff meetings and 
at least one League meeting per 
year. 

Bustness ManaGEer 


My duties are: 


1. 


To be dependable and responsible 
for the financial success of the 
publication. 

To direct the energy and work 
of the business department. 

To submit monthly reports to the 
faculty adviser of the financial 
standing of the publication. 
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To contract with a high-grade 
printer at the most advantageous 
figure, with the advice of the fac- 
ulty adviser, to do the printing 
for the year. (This contract may 
well include engraving, binding, 
supplies, ete.) 

To get advantageous contracts for 
advertising, helping the advertis- 
ing manager organize and con- 
duct his campaign. 

To deliver all copy to the printer 
and get it when ready for proof- 
reading, returning it to him after 
proof-reading. 

To manage all financial activities 
of the staff. 


8. To approve all expenditures. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


To act as a subscription agent at 
all times, giving the proceeds to 
the subscription manager for 
tabulation. 

To receive and record in books 
provided for that purpose all 
financial operations of the staff. 
To present these books for audit- 
ing on June 1. 

To boost the publication at all 
times, speaking before the school 
body when necessary. 

To close the books before the close 
of school. 

To train the incoming business 
manager. 

To attend all staff meetings and 
at least one League meeting per 
year. 

To make financial recommenda- 
tions to the Executive Commit- 
tee. 

To prepare a budget for each 
issue. 

To consult the faculty adviser 
regularly. 


19. 


To know the duties of each mem- 
ber of my department and assist 
him in his understanding and 
carriage of his duties. 


Assistant Bustness MANAGERS 


Our duties are: 


1. 


To be dependable, and to be ac- 
countable to our business mana- 
ger. 

To assist in the sale and collec- 
tion of advertising and subscrip- 
tions. 

To attend all staff meetings. 
To take our orders from the busi- 
ness manager and faculty adviser. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


My duties are: 


1. 
2. 


To be dependable. 

To assume joint responsibility 
with the business manager for 
the organization of the advertis- 
ing campaign. 

To lead in the carrying out of 
the campaign and see that all 
merchants are canvassed and 
their advertising secured. 

To help in the sale of advertis- 
ing. 

To coach assistants in the selling 
of advertising. 

To supply assistant managers 
with the proper blanks and con- 
tract forms. 

To keep a detailed and complete 


account of each advertisement re- 
ceived. 


To collect all advertising bills, 
recording the same, giving a 
transcript of the record to the 
business manager, turning over to 
him all cash and checks received. 
To maintain an adequate organ- 
ization of advertising solicitors. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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To see that all possible adver- 
tisers are systematically and dy- 
namically canvassed. 

To correct advertising proof 
sheets. 

To assist in the arranging of ad- 
vertising in the dummy. 

To attend al] staff and Executive 
Committee meetings. 

To attend at least one League 
meeting per year. 


SusscripTion MANAGER 
duties are: 


To receive and count the number 
of copies when they come from 
the printer. 


. To distribute these systemati- 


cally, according to lists provided 
by the subscription manager. 
To account for each copy in a 
record to be turned over to the 
business manager as soon as the 
publication has been completely 
distributed. 

To attend all staff meetings. 


Facutty ADVISER 


1. To be dependable. My duties are: 
2. To organize with the business 1, To be dependable and account- 


10. 


11. 


manager the campaigns for sub- 
scriptions. 

To carry out these plans. 

To address the school, if neces- 
sary, and to put the subscription 
campaign across. 

To organize, with the advice of 
the business manager, the corps 
of subscription agents. 

To receive and collect all sub- 
scription funds, tabulating them 
in detail, making a detailed rec- 
ord to be turned with the cash 
received to the business manager. 
To prepare and distribute all 
forms necessary for the collection 
of subscriptions. 

To organize and conduct a sub- 
scription campaign among alum- 
ni and friends of the school. 
To attend all staff meetings. 

To consult the faculty adviser 
regularly once a month and often- 
er if necessary. 

To be responsible for the success- 
ful sale of each issue. 


CrrcvuLaTION MANAGER 


My duties are: 
To be dependable. 


1. 


able to the administration for the 
best product the school is capable 
of producing. 

To act as final arbiter in matters 
of policy, organization, and con- 
trol. 

To organize the staff and see that 
each member understands his 
duties and is willing to perform 
them. 


. To supervise staff efforts in busi- 


ness, literary, and news depart- 
ments. 


. To hold myself ready to meet 


with the staff whenever it chooses. 


. To hold myself ready at all times 


for conferences with individual 
editors. 

To expect the editor-in-chief, the 
business manager, and the news 
director to confer at least bi- 
monthly as to progress. 


. To receive copy from the editor- 


in-chief and news director two 
days after they have received it 
from their editors. 

To read this copy carefully and 


sympathetically, with the objec 


tives of the publication in mind. 














10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 





CONSTITUTIONAL ORGANIZATION OF A SCHOOL PUBLICATION 


To return the whole to the editor- 
in-chief in ample time to have 
him take the material to the 
printer. 

To read proof, and make the 
dummy, with the editor-in-chief, 
news director, advertising mana- 
ger, and others who volunteer. 
To consult the printer before 
each issue in order to settle any 
questions of publication. 

To keep the staff aware of its 
responsibilities to the school and 
to the community. 

To foster initiative, responsibil- 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
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ity, dependability, and coopera- 
tion on the part of the entire 
staff. 

To criticise freely and expect that 
the criticism will be effective and 
taken in the spirit in which it is 
given. 

To see that the educational objec- 
tives of school publications are 
attained. 

To attend all staff and League 
meetings. 

To correlate the work of the pub- 
lication with as many depart- 
ments of the school as possible. 
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JOHN McVICKAR, ECONOMIST AND OLD-TIME 
COLLEGE TEACHER 


Exvsert Vaueuan Wits, Pu.D. 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 





(Continued from last month) 


The Statutes “revised and passed by 
the Board of Trustees, May, 1836,” 
designate McVickar as “Professor of 
Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, of 
Political Economy, and of Rhetoric, 
end the Belles Lettres.” From this 
official record, then, it appears that 
the change in the designation of the 
chair came between 1827 and 1836. 
We have definite evidence showing 
that, in 1824, Samuel Phillips New- 
man was appointed Professor of 
Rhetoric and Oratory and Lecturer on 
Civil Polity and Political Economy 
in Bowdoin College.*® Dr. Thomas 
Cooper, then President of South Car- 
olina College, introduced a course in 
political economy at that institution 
in 1824. It has been assumed in 
some instances, mainly apparently up- 
on the basis of the designation of Dr. 
Cooper’s professorship appearing on 
the title-page of his Lectures on the 
Elements of Political Economy, pub- 
lished in 1826, that, in addition to 
his administrative duties, he was offi- 
cially designated from 1824 as pro- 
fessor of chemistry and political econ- 
cmy. Here again the evidence is in- 
conclusive. From the faculty lists of 
South Carolina College, as given by 
La Borde and by Green, there is no 


definite evidence that political econ- 
cmy ever formed a part of the official 
designation of Dr. Cooper’s professor- 
ship.’® It appears, then, that the pri- 
ority in this particular belongs to 
Newman, although Josiah Quincy, in 
his History of Harvard University, 
refers to Levi Frisbie, the first incum- 
bent of the Alford professorship, as 
“Alford Professor of Natural Relig- 
ion, Moral Philosophy, and Political 
Economy,” from 1817 to 1822.79 This 
we know to be an inadvertent state- 
ment or a typographical oversight, for 
the title of the Alford professorship 
has remained unchanged from its 
establishment to the present day, and 
Quincy refers elsewhere to Frisbie un- 
der his correct title, “Alford Profes- 
sor of Natural Religion, Moral Phi- 
losophy, and Civil Polity.’”’?1 

For forty years MeVickar’s pro 
gramme of instruction was truly a 
formidable one. Of his work in 1830, 
his biographer says :?? 

“The whole of the historical, rhetor- 
ical, intellectual, moral, and_ political 
departments of the college, with the 
three higher classes rested upon him, 
without even the aid of a single tutor, 
which he had often asked for in vain.” 

Finally his duties were divided in 
1857 among the three chairs of moral 


18 “General Catalogue of Bowdoin College and the Medical School of Maine, 1794-1894,” p. 15. 
19 La Borde, Maximilian, “History of the 3outh Carolina College’’ (2nd ed., Charleston, 
1875), p. 527; Green, Edwin L., “A History of the University of South Carolina’ (Columbia, 


8S. C., 1916), p. 452. 
20 Vol. Il, p. 556. 
21 Vol. Il, p. 328. 
22 McVickar, W. A., Op. cit., p. 123. 
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and intellectual philosophy and litera- 
ture, history and political science, and 
the evidences of natural and revealed 
religion. McVickar himself discharged 
the duties of the last-named of these 
professorships until 1864, when he 
retired as emeritus professor. He died 
in 1868. 

McVickar as an Administrator.— 
At the beginning of McVickar’s career 
as a professor in Columbia College, 
the institution was an arts college 
only, the medical school having been 
discontinued in 1813, and the profes- 
sorship of law being vacant from the 
resignation of Chancellor Kent, in 
1797, to 1823. Throughout the period 
of his connection with the college, it 
remained a small one, mainly local in 
its patronage and influence. With its 
ecclesiastical background McVickar 
was in full sympathy. 

Beginning with 1830, as Van Am- 
ringe observes, “new educational en- 
terprises were agitated by the com- 
munity.”*8 The agitation in London 
which led to the opening of Univer- 
sity College as the University of Lon- 
don in 1828, and to the chartering of 
the University of London as an exam- 
ining and degree-granting body, and 
University College as a teaching in- 
stitution, in 1836, had its counterpart 
in a similar movement in New York, 
which resulted in the establishment in 
1831 of the University of the City of 
New York (now New York Univer- 
sity). 

The trustees of Columbia College, 
eccording to Van Amringe, “were 
much concerned as to the effect that 


23 Van Amringe, p. 112. 
24 Ibid., p. 112. 
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the new movement might have upon 
their own especial charge. They re- 
vised and added to the course of in- 
struction. In addition to the regular 
course leading to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts, a new course, desig- 
nated as the ‘Scientific and Literary 
Course,’ was established (January 16, 
1830).”*4 It was also decided to 
establish public lectureships in a num- 
ber of departments, including political 
economy. With the general trend of 
this movement, MeVickar was not in 
accord. Nevertheless, he undertook to 
meet the new demands by delivering 
e. course of lectures on political econ- 
omy. The first lecture of this course 
was published in pamphlet form, and 
from his prefacory note we may gather 
something of his dissatisfaction with 
any departure from the academic dis- 
cipline of the classical curriculum. 
He says:*5 

“The introductory part of the Lec- 
ture may require not only apology, but 
explanation. It relates to the scheme 
of a University then current at New 
York, grounded upon the alleged in- 
adequacy of the college to which the 
lecturer belonged to supply the wants 
of the city. The popular cry was for 
a new institution; the friends of the 
college, while they doubted the necessity, 
argued for enlargement as both more 
safe and more economical ; and the men- 
tion of it is here retained as adding 
another proof by the failure of the whole 
plan, that these loose schemes of educa- 
tion are more showy than sound, and 
can never become a substitute for the 
regular study and academic discipline 
of youth.” 

The new movement was of short 
duration in its influence upon Colum- 


25 MeVickar, John, “Introductory Lecture to a Course of Political Economy; Recently Deliv- 


ered at Columbia College, New York’’ (London, 1830). 
In announcing the “failure of the whole plan,” 


1830, 


The prefacory note is dated October 25, 
therefore, whether he referred to the 


changes introduced at Columbia College, or to the development of the movement aside from 
that institution, McVickar was somewhat premature. 
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bia College, and left the institution 
virtually unchanged. The “Scientific 
and Literary Course” was discontin- 
ued in 1843. 

Another effort toward broadening 
the scope of the work of Columbia 
College was made in 1830 when nego- 
tiations were entered into with the 
United States Navy Department with 
a view to utilizing the college in the 
training of Naval midshipmen. In 
the interest of this project, McVickar 
visited Washington and discussed the 
matter not only with the authorities 
cf the Navy Department and the 
chairmen of the committees having 
cognizance in the Senate and the 
House, but also with President Jack- 
son. Nothing came of the project, 
however, a separate institution for the 
training of Naval midshipmen being 
provided by the establishment in 1845 
of the Naval School at Annapolis, 
Maryland, which became in 1849 the 
United States Naval Academy. 

The illness of President Harris of 
Columbia College, preceding his death 
in 1829, threw additional burdens and 
responsibility upon McVickar, who 
was designated by the trustees of the 
college to perform ad interim the 
duties of the office. The great disap- 
pointment of his life came when he 
was passed over in favor of another 
candidate when the trustees chose 
Harris’ successor. Nevertheless, he 
was prompt in extending to President 
Duer assurances that his “best coun- 
sel and advice shall ever be at your 
service and in the interests of the col- 


26 McVickar, W. A., Op. cit., pp. 113-114. 
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lege.”*® After the resignation of 
President Duer in 1842, MeVickar 
again discharged the duties of the 
presidency until the election to the 
office of Nathaniel F. Moore. 

McVickar as an Economist.—Me. 
Vickar was one of the pioneers in 
the introduction of courses in politi- 
cal economy into the American ¢ol- 
lege curriculum. Indeed, there ig 
direct evidence of the earlier teaching 
of the subject in only one institution, 
namely, William and Mary, where 
political economy formed a part of 
the subject-matter of the “Political 
Course,” certainly as early as 1801, 
and perhaps from 1784, when Presi- 
dent James Madison of that institu- 
tion (subsequently the first Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Virginia) as- 
sumed the duties of the professorship 
of moral philosophy, the law of na- 
ture and of nations, and of the fine 
arts.?7 

In 1825 MeVickar published a 
brief manual entitled, Outlines of 
Political Economy: Being a Repub- 
lication of the Article upon that Sub- 
ject Contained in the Edinburgh Sup- 
plement to the Encyclopedia Britan 
nica. Together with Notes Explana- 
tory and Critical and a Summary of 
the Science. The article annotated 
was written by John Ramsay M’Cul- 
loch, who lectured on the subject in 
Edinburgh and in London, and who 
became professor of political economy 
at University College, London, in 
1828. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
cbserve that this was not, as McVick- 


27 Cf. Wills, E. V., “Political Economy in the Early American College Curriculum,” South 
Atlantic Quarterly, Vol. XXIV (1925), pp. 131-153. A letter written by a student at the College 
of William and Mary, dated January 17, 1801, and published in the Virginia Magazine 
History and Biography, Vol. XXIX (1921), pp. 159-160, contains the following: “In the Political 
Course we are advanced as far as Smith. We have read Rousseau. The Bishop has intro- 
duced Locke upon Government which we have read also. I have also read Paine’s Rights of 
Man and a short dissertation of his upon the subject of Government.” 
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ar’s biographer claims,?* the “first 
work on the science of political econ- 
omy published in America.” The 
work was “well received.” Jefferson, 
writing only a few months before his 
death, thanked McVickar for a copy 
of the book, and rejoiced that political 
economy “is beginning to be cultivated 
in our schools.”*® Dr. Thomas Cooper, 
of South Carolina College, used the 
manual for one year as a text-book 
for his own class in political economy, 
the study of which he had introduced 
at that institution in 1824. 


MeVickar also edited an American 
reprint of M’Culloch’s Encyclopaedia 
Britannica article on interest. There 
was published in 1830 his Introduc- 
tory Lecture to a Course of Political 
Economy; Recently Delivered at Co- 
lumbia College, New York, which 
comprised the first of the series of 
popular lectures to which reference 
has been made already. In 1835 ap- 
peared his First Lessons in Political 
Economy, for the Use of Schools and 
Families. This brief primer reached 
its seventh edition by 1846. Mce- 
Vickar also interested himself in the 
more practical aspects of economic 
science. His Hints on Banking, in 
a Letter to a Gentleman in Albany 
appeared in 1827, and his Considera- 
tions Upon the Expediency of Abol- 
ishing Damages on Protested Bills of 
Exchange in 1829. It appears that 
these, as well as his contributions to 
the New York Review, exerted a con- 
siderable measure of influence upon 
banking practice and legislation.®° 


The predominant aims in the teach- 


28 McVickar, W. A., Op. cit., p. 85. 

29 Ibid., p. 86. 

80 Tbid., pp. 87-94, and 409-412. 

$1 Willis, E. V., “The Old University of Louisiana and the Beginnings of Higher Commercial 
ion in the United States,” Education, Vol. XLVITI (1927-8), pp. 209-224, and 307-317. 

82 Page 69. 
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ing of political economy in American 
colleges prior to the Civil War were 
either moral or civic, except in the 
single instance of the old University 
of Louisiana, where an unsuccessful 
effort was made by J. D. B. DeBow 
to develop courses in political econ- 
omy and commerce with the aim 
of promoting commercial efficiency.** 
The moral aim of the study was gen- 
erally the prevailing one in the North- 
ern colleges, where political economy 
maintained a close relation to the 
other branches of. the philosophical 
studies, in connection with which it 
was usually taught. In the more im- 
portant colleges and universities of 
the South, the civic aim predominated. 
Here political economy was generally 
combined in the same department with 
other subjects of the historico-politi- 
cal group. 

MeVickar was an outstanding rep- 
resentative of the moral aim in the 
teaching of political economy. This 
appears in his notes on M’Culloch’s 
text, in his introductory lecture, and’ 
in his brief primer. For him the 
subject possessed a direct and inti- 
mate relation to natural theology. In 
the working out of its laws he saw 
the application of the precepts of 
revealed religion. Illustrative in- 
stances might be multiplied, but we 
must content ourselves with a single 
quotation from the notes to the Out- 
lines :°? 

“That science and religion eventually 
teach the same lesson, is a necessary 
consequence of the unity of truth, but 


it is seldom that this union is so early 
and satisfactorily displayed as in the 
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researches of Political Economy. In 
ruder ages they were esteemed altogether 
at variance. Wealth and virtue were in 
opposite scales, and rapine was the 
surest road to riches. In the imperfect 
developments of the science, which pre- 
ceded the modern school, by which it 
appeared that national or individual 
agrandizement was counterbalanced by 
a corresponding diminution on the part 
of others, Political Economy was a study 
which a good man must have pursued 
with pain, and practised with some feel- 
ings of remorse. But modern science 
shows a fairer picture,—the beauteous 
and harmonious union of public virtue 
and public wealth, of peace and benevo- 
lence uniting nations by the bonds of 
mutual interest, and national prosperity 
the result of all those internal and ex- 
ternal regulations, which a good man 
would desire for their own sake, and a 
religious man choose on the score of 
duty and conscience.” 

In his little primer entitled First 
Lessons in Political Economy, Mce- 
Vickar represents another aim in the 
early emphasis upon the subject which, 
being mainly extra-academic in its in- 
fluence, has been generally overlooked 
in recent times. Liberal thought in 
the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century appealed to economic 
laws, assumed to be essentially un- 
changeable and universal, against the 
oppressive measures of governmental 
oversight in economic affairs which 
were the inevitable accompaniment of 
mercantilism, and advocated, in the 
relations of governments to such af- 
fairs, a laissez faire policy. The fore- 
most of the grievances against which 
these protests were directed was the 
restriction of international trade in 
consequence of the mercantilistic tend- 
ency to exaggerate the importance to 





a nation of a large store of gold and 
silver, and the consequent shaping of 
national effort to regulate economie 
policy in such a manner as to main- 
tain, in international commerce, a 
favorable balance of trade, and to re 
ceive the balance, or difference be 
tween exports and imports, in bullion, 
This liberalizing aspect of the appeal 
to economic theory has been generally 
recognized and understood. The cit- 
tion of economic laws as a support for 
conservative argument, however, has 
usually escaped attention. 

The impartation of some measure 
of instruction in economic principles 
in mechanics’ institutes, and the dis 
semination among the masses of the 
simple elements of economic theory, 
particularly with a view to showing 
the unalterable and universal nature 
of economic laws, and the uselessness 
of any endeavor to bring about the 
amelioration of inequalities in eco 
nomic station or opportunity by gov- 
ernmental action, were common dur 
ing this period in England. This use 
of economic theory was coupled with 
a strong moral and religious empha- 
sis.33 Indeed, this sometimes tended 
to overshadow the economic argument. 
The purpose sought was to counteract 
radical teaching and opinions. An 
excellent example of the moral and 
religious argument is William Paley’s 
Reasons for Contentment, Addressed 
to the Labouring Part of the British 
Community, published in 1791. Con- 
cerning the conditions which produced 
this tract, a biographer of Paley has 
said :*4 


“This work appeared at a time when 
the principles of the French revolution 


. 83 Cf. “Elementary Instruction in Economical Science,” Barnard’s American Journal of 


Education, Vol. X (1861), pp. 105-115. 


84 “The Works of William Paley, D.D., Archdeacon of Carlisle’’ (New ed., Philadelphia, 


n. d.), p. xiv. 




















had been widely disseminated, and when 
the richer part of the community, terri- 
fed almost into idiocy by the wild 
alarms of Burke, and the sonorous decla- 
mations of Pitt, trembled with a sort 
of paralytic horror for the security of 
their property. They fondly imagined, 
that it was the great object of the poorer 
class of reformers to divide the posses- 
sions of the rich; and thus to attempt 
not merely to establish a political equal- 
ity of rights, but a substantial equality 
of fortunes. Some few fanatics might 
have cherished such a delusion, and 
might have entertained such a wish, 
without being aware that it was only 
one of those frantic chimeras of a dis- 
tempered brain which could never be 
accomplished. Inequality in the mental 
and physical powers of individuals is 
the order of nature, or rather the ap- 
pointement of God; and consequently 
no equality of circumstances is ever pos- 
sible to be realised.” 

Among those writers who endea- 
yored to simplify and popularize eco- 
nomic theory for the masses, perhaps 
the most successful was Mrs. Marcet, 
first in her Conversations on Political 
Economy (1816), and later in her 
more elementary treatise entitled John 
Hopkins’s Notions on Political Econ- 
omy, an American edition of which 
was brought out in Boston in 1833. 
This consists of a series of simple 
stories, each conveying a lesson con- 
cerning some economic principle or 
group of principles. In the first of 
these, entitled “The Rich and the 
Poor. A Fairy Tale,” John Hopkins, 
& poor agricultural laborer, who, with 
scanty wages and a numerous family, 
finds it difficult to keep the wolf from 
the door, applies to a fairy for assis- 
tance in ameliorating his condition. 
He asks that all luxuries be destroyed, 
believing that “rich men by their 
extravagance, deprive us poor men of 
bread.” In a moment the change is 
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brought about. The mansion of Hop- 
kins’ landlord becomes an humble cot- 
tage. Costly raiment is transformed 
into the coarse and sombre garb of 
the poor. Elegant carriages become 
wagons. Spirited horses take on the 
form of heavy and clumsy draft ani- 
mals. At first Hopkins is elated. Re- 
turning to his own dwelling, however, 
he finds his wife greatly distressed 
because her best cotton gown has 
“changed to a homely stuff; and her 
China tea-pot, given her by her land- 
lord’s wife, and on which she set no 
small store, though the handle was 
broken, was converted into crockery 
ware!” He discovers, too, that his 
pipe has turned to clay, and that his 
snuff-box is empty. 

Soon Hopkins has more abundant 
reason for regretting his interference 
with the economic organization of his 
group. His brother, a weaver in a 
silk manufactory, is, along with other 
weavers, deprived of employment. His 
eldest son, who was employed by a 
coachmaker, likewise becomes idle. 
Finally, Hopkins’ own landlord dis- 
charges him, because, in his reduced 
seale of living, he has no need to eul- 
tivate more than a small portion of 
his lands. At the end of a week, 
Hopkins begs the fairy to restore con- 
ditions as they were. This is done, 
and wealth and happiness return. 
“John,” the story continues, “grew 
wise by this lesson; and whenever any 
one complained of the hardness of the 
times, and laid it to the score of the 
expenses of the rich, took upon him 
tc prove that the poor were gainers, 
not losers, by luxuries; and when 
argument failed to convince his hear- 
ers, he related his wonderful tale.” 
In like vein these stories continue, ex- 
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plaining in succession the more famil- 
iar economic principles. While the 
book was written with primary refer- 
ence to English conditions, an Ameri- 
can reviewer expressed the wish that 
it might be distributed broadcast 
among the laboring class in this 
country. 

It is to the class of works repre- 
sented by John Hopkins’s Notions on 
Political Economy that MeVickar’s 
First Lessons in Political Economy 
belongs, and of which it constitutes the 
chief American representative. In 
this aspect of his work, MeVickar 
doubtless attached relatively more im- 
portance to the teaching of morals, and 
laid correspondingly less emphasis up- 
on the counteracting of radical tend- 
encies than did his European contem- 
poraries in works of similar character- 
istics. 

The First Lessons is a little volume 
of 115 pages, made up of 19 simple 
lessons concerning everyday matters 
relating to economic affairs, such as 
money, exchange, commerce, land, rich 
and poor, value, price, government, 
education, lotteries, ete. In his pref- 
ace, MeVickar says: 

“The first principles of Political 
Economy are truisms which a child may 
understand, and which children should 
therefore be taught. . . . For if uni- 
versal suffrage make every man a legis- 


lator, universal education must fit him 
for the task.” 


MeVickar’s lesson on “Rich and 
Poor” deals with the first of the prob- 
lems for which, in Mrs. Marcet’s story, 
the laborer, Hopkins, had sought a 
solution. His conclusion is not mate- 
rially different, with a greater obvi- 
ousness of the didactic element. He 
says :*° 


35 Pages 62-67. 
36 Page 115. 
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“But though land cannot be left com. 
mon, would it not be better that m 
should be more equally divided? that 
all should have enough to be comfortable 
and no one so much as to make him 
proud and idle? Now to be proud and 
idle are certainly very bad things, very 
sinful and very foolish; but still, to 
make men poor by taking away the 
fruits of their own industry, or what 
their parents have left them, I am 
afraid, would not prevent it... . 

“The best cure for pride is to look 
in our own hearts, and see how little 
we have to be proud of; and the true 
remedy for indolence is to remember 
that riches, and all else we have, are 
talents for which we must render ap 
account. ... 

“Most persons have a very false no- 
tion of the effect of dividing large for- 
tunes, as for instance, if from an in- 
come of fifteen thousand dollars a year 
ten thousand were annually taken and 
divided among ten poor families, they 
think that thus ten poor families would 
be made comfortable, and the only loss 
would be to the one rich man, of some of 
the luxuries he is now enabled to pur- 
chase. 

“But this is not so. . . . All, in truth. 
that the rich man consumed was his 
food and clothing; all else went to feed 
and clothe others; nor could he help 
it except by locking it up. And 80 it 
would be after his income was divided. 
There would be no more food or cloth- 
ing in the country than before, and no 
more laborers supported. 

“The only difference would be, that 
it would change hands without any ac- 
tual benefit to the country, and at the 
expense of great injustice to the indi- 
vidual from whom it was taken, and 
still greater injury to society.” 

This excerpt is characteristic of 
MeVickar’s treatment of the various 
topies with which he deals in the 
course of these elementary lessons. 
His concluding sentences are as fol 
lows :36 
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“The best use of money is, to teach 
us not to think money worth too much. 
Our blessed Saviour says ‘Man’s life’— 
that is his happiness—consisteth not in 
the multitude of things that he pos- 
sesseth.’ Now this every rich man finds 
by experience ; he finds that all wealth 
js vanity, which does not make him ‘rich 
in good works,’ and ‘wise unto salva- 
tion.” ” 

McVickar as a Teacher.—“We may 
indeed wonder,” says MeVickar’s bi- 
ographer, “at the amount of work done 
when we consider him . . Trespon- 
sible for two or three lectures a day 
over such a distracting range of sub- 
jects.”87 In spite of the multitudi- 
nous duties which fell to his chair, 
however, McVickar did not content 
himself with teaching by insistence 
upon memoriter repetition. His re- 
port for the year 1829-30 includes a 
passage which affords an insight into 
the spirit of his work and the aims by 
which it was actuated. He says:%§ 

“In reference to the whole course, the 
professor would observe that his aim is 
rather to form opinions and to discipline 
the mind by leading the student to exer- 
cise his own judgment, than to load his 
memory with the language or thoughts 
of others. Though less favorable for 
display on the part of either teacher 
or scholar, he is satisfied that it is most 
to the real advantage of the student, 
and constitutes, in fact, the only perma- 
nent influence of intellectual and moral 
education.” 

Fortunately we have, concerning 
McVickar’s methods as a teacher, the 
scope of the work which he accom- 
plished, and his views on a number of 
topics connected with his instructional 
duties, his own statements as recorded 
in the Statements, Opinions and Tes- 
timony Taken by The Committee of 
Inquiry, Appointed by the Trustees 


37 McVickar, W. A., Op. cit., p. 383. 
38 Ibid., p. 123, 


of Columbia College, published in 
1857. Concerning teaching methods, 
he says: 

“Touching the manner of instruction, 
long experience has satisfied me that the 
only efficient manner of instruction in 
aesthetic, moral and intellectual science 
is by free, conversational lectures, aided 
by a general text-book, but mainly de- 
pendent on wider reading—a manner 
of teaching which encourages a student 
to independent inquiry, awakening tal- 
ent and forming opinion, not by dog- 
matic teaching, but by voluntary study.” 

Examples might be multiplied. We 
must content ourselves, however, with 
a single additional quotation, embody- 
ing MeVickar’s reply to a question as 
to the extent to which the subjects of 
his course were understood by his 
classes : 

“It is my principle never to pass 
from a subject until it is understood 
and mastered, and the result is attained 
on the part of the attentive. I never 
allow them to hold words until they 
understand them.” 

The Enduring Significance of Me- 
Vickar.—It is as a teacher that the 
career of McVickar possesses an en- 
during interest and importance. As 
an economist he did not exert an in- 
fiuence in the formation of public 
cpinion comparable to that which his- 
torians unite in attributing to Dr. 
Thomas Cooper. The text which he 
edited enjoyed no such wide circula- 
tion and use as the basis of instruc- 
tion as did Francis Wayland’s Ele- 
ments of Political Economy, pub- 
lished in 1837. His writings did not 
assume the place of practical impor- 
tance to the man of affairs attained 
by the work of Henry Vethake, 
through his American edition of 
M’Culloch’s Dictionary, Practical, 
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Theoretical, and Historical, of Com- 
merce and Commercial Navigation, 
or that of J. D. B. DeBow, through 
his Industrial Resources, etc., of the 
Southern and Western States. His 
most distinctive service in this direc- 
tion was as a popularizer of the ele- 
ments of economic theory, and through 
his papers on the practical applica- 
tions of economic theory in the field 
of banking. 

In the turn of the wheel of fortune 
MeVickar was overlooked. While 
many of his contemporaries rose from 
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instructional duties to college pregi- 
dencies and made for themselves ep. 
during records as administrators, jt 
was his lot to see himself repeatedly 
passed over by the governing board 
of his institution in favor of men of 
inferior qualifications. In the face 
of all this he manifested a spirit of 
loyalty to his work as a teacher, and 
a devotion to the welfare of his eol- 
lege and his students which command 
our admiration and mark him as one 
of the outstanding figures in the early 
history of American higher education. 
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ORGANIZATION OF INTRA-MURAL ATHLETICS 
Rosatre E. FrrzGrratp 


WEST ROXBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 





[Schoolmen everywhere are hailing with delight the coming of intra-mural sports. 

ter granting all that may be claimed for inter-scholastic athletics, there still remains 
no justification for denying the benefits of sport to those not capable of “making the 
team.” Progress has been slow, for all the forces that ought to be on its side have 
been arrayed against it. But more particularly, the difficulty has been the lack of 
capable leadership. Training courses in physical education have stressed formal gym- 
nastics or coaching. The training institutions have been unable to lead the way, and 
the experiments in the field hare not been numerous enough to yield results that could 
be generally adopted. Failure and dissatisfaction have attended many attempts to 





inaugurate a broad program within the school. 


organization that has worked successfully. 


Miss FitzGerald presents a type of 
Her insistence upon trained leadership in 


the person of a director of intra-mural sports may seem too much to realize at once 


in the majority of high schools. 
can, continuing the agitation for the 


r heegumeamnte 4 
in the new and popular 
movement of intra-mural 
gereces athletics. The rapid prog- 
ress which this movement 
has made in recent years, furnish con- 
vineing proof that, underlying our 
present public demand for the spec- 
tacular and skilful performance in 
sport, there is a genuine interest in 
“sports for all” and “sport for sport’s 
sake.” Today, the popular use of the 
term intra-mural links it with activi- 
ties confined to one particular school, 
either among individuals of that school 
or among teams of the same school 
that compete with each other. In a 
sense such teams are representative 
teams, but they represent only sub- 
divisions of the school; never the 
school as a whole. 

Regardless of the fact that intra- 
mural sports have been promoted suc- 
cessfully under different schemes of 
administration, it is undeniable that 
the big advances in this field have 
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promising sign for phys- 
ical education and ath- 
letics in general is seen 








In the meantime we will do well to attempt what we 


rights of the majority.—E. J. E.] 


come since the adoption of the one- 
man plan in which a special director 
is made responsible for promoting the 
various phases of the work. Only the 
largest universities have so far seen 
fit to appoint a full-time man to con- 
duct an intra-mural program, but even 
so, the smaller schools are having one 
man of the physical education or ath- 
letic staff responsible for this work 
although he may only devote part- 
time attention to it. 

A number of schools approve of the 
idea of the students controlling their 
athletic sports. With a large insti- 
tution, however, the difficulties be- 
come insurmountable. Student man- 
agement in athletics is good only to a 
certain point. After that point is 
reached, it is bound to break down, 
for if the work is centralized in the 
hands of a few students it becomes 
too much for them to handle in addi- 
tion to their school work, and on the 
other hand, if it is spread out among 
a large number of students, there is 
a constant endeavor to dodge work 
and to shift the responsibility when 
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things go wrong. Furthermore, the 
large system brings impersonal rela- 
tionships among the students. This 
does not imply that student help can- 
not be enlisted successfully in intra- 
mural administration. Student self- 
government is most successful when 
carried on under an experienced di- 
rector. 


The work of the intra-mural direc- 
tor, while it involves a genera] knowl- 
edge of all sports, does not require an 
intricate knowledge of coaching tech- 
nique nor does it require an insight 
into the scientific aspects of physical 
education. The man needed is above 
all a good organizer who has a close 
regard for details, and who has a sense 
of fairness and justice. The work of 
running off a big intra-mural program 
brings innumerable details. He should 
handle all disputes and complaints 
tactfully in order to obtain the confi- 
dence and good will of the student 
body. Sometimes the director forms 
a student committee which assists him 
in such problems. 


The preferred plan of organization 
is that of a complete department with 
a director in charge, trained in this 
work. The intra-mural director is 
responsible for the entire program 
with respect to the activities chosen 
and promoted as well as efficient con- 
ducting of the program. An assistant 
director is found only in larger sys- 
tems. He relieves the director from 
details of organization. He deals 
directly with student managers and is 
responsible for keeping this part of 
the organization built up. If the 
school engages an intra-mural trainer 
his duties deal with the supervision 
of a required amount of training be- 
fore athletes are permitted to take 


part in certain sports requiring con- 
siderable endurance and strength, 

The student intra-mural manager jg 
at the head of a corps of student 
assistants. He is usually elected by 
popular student vote, and is naturally 
a member of the senior class. One 
of the chief duties of this office is to 
assign his various assistants to their 
work and to help the director in mak- 
ing out schedules for games. He is 
in a good position to meet many stu- 
dents. An associate manager may be 
needed in large systems where work 
is rather complicated. He is also a 
senior but not elected to this position, 

The sports managers are juniors 
selected by a committee consisting of 
director, out-going senior manager 
and out-going sport manager of the 
sport in question. Each one is as- 
signed to take charge of a particular 
sport, in which he usually shows great 
ability. It gives them an office with 
definite responsibility for which they 
are rewarded even though they are not 
elected to senior managership, which 
was probably their aim. 

The tryouts are sophomores. They 
can select the sports they like best, 
and then later become candidates for 
sport manager. The tryouts do the 
detail work both in the office and on 
the field. 


Sometimes a field director may be 
needed when many games are taking 
place at the same time. This student 
is generally appointed by the man- 
ager. 

Unit managers are the representa- 
tives of the various teams that enter 
the intra-mural tournaments. The 
number varies according to the size 
of the school and the number of 
teams. These officers are not directly 
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connected with the intra-mural depart- 
ment, but are the intermediaries be- 
tween the office and their respective 
teams, and act as official representa- 
tives. These managers may be elected 
or appointed by a committee. 

A student committee is common to 
most intra-mural organizations, acting 
as an advisory body rather than as a 
legislative or judicial group. In de- 
termining the make up of this com- 
mittee, care should be taken to secure 
a group truly representative of the 
many interests concerned in the intra- 
mural program. The plan of repre- 
sentation will vary with the size of 
the school. 

A faculty advisory committee is a 
body which it may prove well to organ- 
ize, though it meets but a few times 
during the year. The members ap- 
pointed to this committee are faculty 
men sympathetic with the program. 
In such matters as policies and influ- 
ence with the school proper, their sup- 
port is very helpful at times. 

It is necessary to have a body of 
rules and regulations. Intra-mural 
athletics have been placed on an or- 
ganized basis so recently that as vet 
many of the rules are in the experi- 
mental stage. The tendency in respect 
to the scholastic requirements for 
intra-mural eligibility seems to be 
toward making the requirements as 
easy as possible. In fact many schools 
do not have any scholastic require- 
ments, 

As soon as the department is organ- 
ized with its various leaders, the stu- 
dents are given a chance to sign up 
for the sports in which they are most 
interested, stating the order of their 
choice. The intra-mural departments 
were brought face to face with the 


problem of encouraging all students to 
come out for participation in the vari- 
ous activities, to reaching those who 
were least apt to exercise and yet who 
needed active recreation the most. 
Intra-mural activities stifled a lot of 
criticism on the part of people who 
were opposed to varsity athletics on 
the ground that it favored a few 
skilled performers only. The promo- 
tion of universal athletics had an im- 
mediate appeal to all people. They 
used to judge success by the number 
of candidates brought out for the vari- 
ous sports. Now besides emphasizing 
quantity, they go a step farther by 
considering the quality of work and 
the benefits it can obtain for each indi- 
vidual. 

The trend of physical education at 
present is away from the more formal 
work of gymnasiums, which does not 
contain enough mental relaxation and 
inspiration, and is often referred to 
as physical torture. Such formal exer- 
cises and gymnastics are good body 
builders, but make no contribution to 
the building of character and citizen- 
ship. Group games and play on the 
other hand furnish absorbing interest, 
afford joyous and self-forgetting en- 
thusiasm which fosters a driving 
power unequalled by any other form 
of activity. é 

An increase in the requirements for 
physical education will eventually 
mean that students are required to 
take work throughout their whole 
school period. Such an increase of 
time will permit the chance to give 
instruction in the various sports as 
well as in the specialized formal gym- 
nastics. There are a score or more 
such sports that schools can find to 
offer. By giving credit only once for 
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taking a certain sport, the department 
can be sure that students will not spe- 
cialize in one favorite pursuit solely, 
but will gain a knowledge of several 
useful activities. 

It is true that there are many 
things besides athletic sports that be- 
long to a forceful and up-to-date sys- 
tem of physical education. The effi- 
ciency tests, which grade a person’s 
skill, should be added as a stimulus 
to improve his abilities. To keep the 
program from being one sided there 
should be gymnastic work and drill 
for the qualities they offer. There 
should be physical and medical exam- 
inations with corrective exercises as a 
follow-up, including instruction in the 
rules of hygienic living. 

Intra-mural sports have many of 
the advantages claimed for inter-school 
athletics without objectionable fea- 
tures of the latter. In the joyous 
spirit of cooperation and service of 
the group, this natural desire finds its 
normal expression, but does not degen- 
erate into an abnormal craze to win 
at any price by subordinating indi- 
vidual honor. Players quickly sense 
the attitude of spectators which in 
large contests is not always whole- 
some, and is transferred into action 
on the field. 

Again recreation is uppermost in 
the minds of intra-mural players. The 
loser has had as much fun as the win- 
ner and leaves the field refreshed and 
moderately invigorated. In the inter- 
school contest on the other hand, the 
loser goes off the field utterly down- 
hearted and completely exhausted. 

Intra-mural sports furnish a year- 
round program, rather than an inten- 
sive seasonal campaign followed by a 
prolonged lull. Participation is en- 
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couraged in at least one of a variety 
of each season’s sports, and this gives 
the player during the year a fair ex. 
perience in several different activities, 
no one of which he follows as an ex. 
clusive specialty. He learns the im- 
portant lesson that he does not have 
to excel in any sport or go through 
a grind of training to enjoy partici- 
pation therein. This enjoyment from 
several different kinds of sports js 
more likely to furnish him in adult 
life with the incentive to continue 
their enjoyment. Learning the rudi- 
ments of sports in youth provides a 
carry over interest. 

The excessive exertion of the spe 
cialized athlete, on the contrary, is 
brought to an abrupt end after the 
season and especially after gradua- 
tion. One of the main criticisms of 
the present athletic system is that it 
does not create a lasting interest in 
participation. Enlarged heart and 
lung capacity may result with danger 
when the athlete is suddenly forced 
into a sedentary indoor life. Such 
conditions shorten life or impair the 
adult’s usefulness. 

Another move towards closer super- 
vision is the attempt that some schools 
are now making to give instruction 
in the technique of sports to all intra- 
mural candidates. Previously this 
was considered the privilege of var- 
sity men only. 

The following is an instance of how 
intra-mural athletics was started in a 
High School. For many years a gym- 
nasium instructor had been carrying 
on voluntarily a limited intra-mural 
program of athletics. The wholesome 
results of his efforts were brought to 
the attention of the school board who 
had been interested in wider student 
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participation. The matter appealed 
to them and the board established 
intra-mural athletics for boys as a part 
of the physical education. In addi- 
tion to the physical director and ath- 
letie coach, an instructor was elected 
to the position of intra-mural sports 
director. The girls had an athletic 
director of their own, but their pro- 
gram was more limited. 

This was not to take the place of 
inter-scholastic athletics. The only 
change in inter-school participation 
was more rigid eligibility rules, call- 
ing for higher scholarships. Hard- 
ships imposed on school athletes was 
easier to bear by opening a new field. 
In fact the seasoned athletes thus ren- 
dered ineligible for inter-school sports, 
found new opportunities to serve their 
schools as leaders, officials and man- 
agers, positions in which they gained 
experiences in leadership which were 
valuable. 


Twice a year in September and 
February managers were elected. Each 
applicant when signing up states his 
first and second choice of sports. The 
director, boys’ advisor and vice-presi- 
dent constitute the board. These men 
with student representatives choose 
managers to serve for five months. 

It is the duty of managers to take 
care of all equipment, make schedules, 
post notices on the bulletin board, 
make out reports of games and par- 
ticipants and sometimes officiate. It 
is their business to keep the schedules 
moving. The school calendar has to 
be studied at the beginning of each 
season to determine the possible num- 
ber of games in the several sports. 
Schedule of games is then drawn up 
and posted from week to week. The 
manager of each group of teams noti- 
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fies them the day before a game to 
avoid forfeit. Records of games are 
kept and posted regularly by man- 
agers who also serve as timekeepers 
and referees. The managers make 
their drawings, have them typed and 
posted on the bulletin board, which 
is a constant source of interest to a 
large number of students. Results of 
matches are written in by the con- 
testants themselves. 

There are many good results which 
come from intra-mural sports. The 
students’ leisure time is employed in 
a wholesome way. This is especially 
important during the period of adoles- 
cence. Wholesome athletic exercises 
tend to combat a desire for the more 
vicious forms of diversion that are 
always tempting student groups. The 
recreative spirit of intra-mural sports 
should always be kept in mind. Sports 
should never be organized to the point 
where the fun is organized out of 
them. 

The chance to meet other individu- 
als of one’s own age, is one of the 
most valuable experiences of school 
life. Group relations help to give a 
person a broad viewpoint, to teach 
him the meaning of loyalty and co- 
operation, and to teach lessons in 
sportsmanlike conduct. 

The feeling of unity that a_ school 
team develops in all the individuals 
belonging to the school is always con- 
sidered a praiseworthy feature. The 
willingness to sacrifice one’s own in- 
terest for the group welfare. 


Physical fitness is an important 
factor in life success. Almost all of 


the student occupations of today are 
of the passive type for promoting gen- 
eral good health. Exercise develops 
the muscles of the body and aids in 
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healthful posture. Rational exercise 
helps to develop the organs of the 
body. 

One of the main criticisms against 
eur present athletic systems is that 
they do not create a lasting interest 
in participation. In the intra-mural 
the athlete is more apt to engage in 
a variety of activities with a result 
that he gains a knowledge of many 
varieties of exercise and an average 
ability in all of them. This form is 
needed for carry over interest, for 
rarely does an adult become interested 
in any form of sport unless he has 
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learned the rudiments of it in his 
youth. 

Athletics develop strength and en- 
durance, also the neuro-muscular ¢o- 
ordination that makes for the contro] 
of one’s movements. These qualities 
are useful in a direct way in meeting 
the emergencies of life. 

It is safe to say that wise partici- 
pation in intra-mural sports has a 
beneficial effect on scholarship. This 
improvement comes from the health- 
ful recreation which builds up one’s 
energy. 











A SERVICE CLUB 
Rutru M. Gow 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 





[Even a cursory reading of Miss Gow’s article should reveal the living presence of a 
tactful and unobtrusive club counsellor. It may not be 8o easy to discern the profound 
influence upon school and community that emanates from the club which she founded 
and continues to sponsor, There is an abiding faith in youth, devoid of sentimentality 
and the effusiveness that spoils the good intentions of many club sponsors. In a small 
high school such a club may easily serve the purpose of a student-body organization. 
Its ideals are likely to be higher than those of a governmental organization, and its 
field of operation less restricted. The service club, furthermore, may supply the bond 
which ties the school more closely to community life, and serves to initiate the high- 
school pupil in the larger life into which he is soon to pass.—E. J. E.] 





¢=~-—"=*OR the past ten or fifteen 
F years the loudest cry 

among educators has been, 
“Make the child the cen- 
ter of the picture.” I 
have no quarrel with this 
policy. I believe in it. 
Nevertheless I frequently find myself 
wishing the child did not have to 
know he was the center of the pic- 
ture. And even more often I wish the 
parents did not know it. 

Today we are letting the child 
choose what subjects he will take in 
High School. We let him take just 
what he wishes to take. And if he 
does not like a subject or fails in it, 
it is because the teacher has not made 
it interesting or has not appealed to 
him in the right way. There is, I 
believe, sometimes some truth in this 
statement, but all too frequently a 
parent or child now uses it to excuse 
laziness or lack of ability. 

It is the same way in extra-cur- 
ricular activities. The child must do 
the thing he wants to do in the way 
he wants to do it. This too I believe 
in. There is however one great dan- 
ger in this policy. We are educating 








persons along the lines of their own 
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desires without making any attempt to 
train their desires. It ts best for a 
person to do the thing he wants to do. 
jut it is quite important that the 
thing he wants to do shall be some- 
thing that will contribute to the good 
of society and to the development of 
of the best that is in him. 

We put the child in the center of 
the picture and he is quite content to 
be there. Is it any wonder he believes 
he should continue to be the center 
of the picture long after childhood has 
passed? I have seen children from 
good homes whose parents have fol- 
lowed the latest in education grow up 
into self-centered, self-satisfied, selfish 
adults, who, following the suggestion 
of their parents continue to put them- 
selves first in every situation. 

I believe some form of service club 
is the best means a school can employ 
to assist in overcoming this tendency. 
The desire to be of service—to do good 
for others—is inherent in human na- 
ture. This desire can be developed 
or it can be neglected. If neglected 
during youth there is little chance of 
its developing during maturity. It is 
strongest during adolescence and then 
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is the time that opportunity should 
be given for its direction. 

During the war there was much 
that young people could do to be of 
service, and in doing it many of them 
found a new and unexpected pleasure. 
I know some women today who con- 
tinue individually to do kindnesses to 
disabled soldiers because they found 
so much pleasure in it at that time. 

But if a person never has considered 
others, never has made sacrifices for 
some one else, does not know the feel- 
ing of obtaining pleasure by forego- 
ing pleasure, he naturally is not go- 
ing to start doing those things when 
he is a man. It is the right of every 
young person that he shall have expe- 
rienced the sensation of having ren- 
dered service. And it will carry over 
to adult life. What gave him pleasure 
in youth will continue to do so later. 
It is the school that should give the 
child this opportunity. 

Many schools do now have service 
clubs in one form or another. The 
most extensive and highly organized 
one I have found is in the Morris 
High School of New York City. The 
Arista Club in the same school re- 
quires a high scholastic standing. To 
be a member of the Arista has always 
been a great honor. Through the 
Service Club it was stressed to the 
students that while all pupils might 
not be equally able to win honors in 
scholarship all did have an equal 
chance to render service. Services 
rendered were worth while and so 
commanded respect increasingly, until 
now, of all the clubs in the school, the 
Arista and the Service stand together 
at the top. Their members are equally 
admired, and the Service Club mem- 
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ber is as proud of his silver pin as 
the Arista member is of his. 

My own experience with a service 
club has proved to me that young 
people do find delight in service. In 
1924 the class for which I was spon- 
sor was talented, progressive, and in- 
terested in things in general. To- 
gether we went many places, such as 
symphonies, forums, concerts, debates 
and museums. To extend these oppor- 
tunities to everyone in the school 
this class founded a club. They took, 
to define its purpose, a few lines of 
Alfred Noyes: 


To annex new regions to the soul’s domain, 
To expand the circle of the golden hours, 

Til it enfolds, again and yet again, 
New heavens, new fields, new flowers. 


A prize was offered for the best 
name for the new club. Out of sixty- 
seven names submitted the one selected 
was “The Quest Club.” Its members 
are known as “Questers.” At that 
time there was no other club in the 
school. Now there are many, but the 
Quest Club has grown and reaches a 
larger number of young people than 
any other. 


There are no dues. To join the 
club a pupil must state in writing be 
tween the opening of school and No 
vember first that he desires to be a 
Quester. Any one may join regard- 
less of scholarship or character. 


The first year the club continued 
its activities much the same as its 
founders had been doing previous to 
its organization. The next year a 
school nurse one day told in the pres- 
ence of some Questers of the pitiful 
conditions existing in one part of the 
town where whole families live in one 
room. She said, “I have never seen 
a doll or a toy in that district.” This 




















seemed to strike the high school stu- 
dents with great force. When the 
nurse had gone, one of the girls said, 
“Tet’s give them some toys! Let’s 
give them a Christmas party.” I said, 
“Yes, let’s.” For six years now the 
high school pupils have given the 
Christmas party. They adopted the 
slogan “No child in Norwood without 
a Christmas,” and there has not been 
one for six years. 

For two months before the party 
Questers are employing their leisure 
time in preparing for the party. Girls 
sew afternoons, dressing dolls, making 
candy bags, making paper caps. Boys 
and girls bring their outgrown chil- 
dren’s books. These are cleaned up 
and covered with bright colored paper 
if necessary. Girls sell candy at the 
football games and raise money in that 
way. A food sale is run entirely by 
Questers at which almost one hundred 
dollars is realized. Questers in the 
Practical Arts Department make 
wooden toys which they paint and 
finish for the children. It is not a 
question of getting the work done; it 
is a problem to find enough work for 
all who want to help. The spirit is 
contagious. 

The party itself is run entirely by 
Questers. I have one meeting with 
each chairman of committees. We 
go over the work of his committee in 
detail. I tell him mistakes or diffi- 
culties which have arisen in former 
years. Before he leaves me I make 
sure he knows just what he is respon- 
sible for. He also clearly understands 
that no one is to instruct the members 
of his committee except himself; that 
no one except himself will know what 
the members of his committee will do; 
that if he fails to lead his committee 
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no one else will step in and see that 
the work is done. 

One boy has charge of transporta- 
tion. The children are called for by 
Questers driving their own machines, 
and after the party are taken to their 
homes by the same Questers. 

A reception committee meets the 
children when they arrive and gives 
each little one into the charge of a 
Quester whose guest he is for the after- 
noon. The Quester takes the child 
to a room provided for the purpose, 
takes off his wraps and dresses him 
up in a bright paper cap. 

When all is ready the president 
gives the word to the school orchestra 
and the march begins. Almost one 
hundred Questers march into the hall, 
each with a little boy or girl by the 
hand. Chairs form a double horse 
shoe before the Christmas tree, small 
chairs forming the inside one, large 
chairs the outside one. The children 
sit in the small chairs and the Questers 
in the large ones. Each Quester sits 
behind his own little guest and sees 
that he gets all the ice-cream and cake 
and everything else that he should 
have. 


First the president welcomes the 
children. Her words this year were 
I thought particularly well chosen. 
She said: “You know Christmas is 
not half so much fun when you get 
big like us, so we are very grateful to 
you children for coming up here to 
play with us this afternoon.” Some 
of the children are brothers or sisters 
of Questers but so carefully is any 
suggestion of charity avoided that the 
older pupils are glad and eager to have 
their little ones invited. 

For an hour the children and Ques- 
ters play games. Then the children 
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are given all the ice-cream and cake 
they can eat. Then all the lights 
except those on the Christmas tree are 
put out and a Quester tells the chil- 
dren a story. Generally the story is 
ended by sleigh bells, and the lights 
flashing on reveal Santa Claus drop- 
ping through the roof. 

Each little girl at the party receives 
a doll; each boy, a toy valued at one 
dollar. Each child receives a book, 
a pair of mittens, a bag of candy, a 
candy cane, an apple and an orange. 

This is the only function in the 
school in which teachers do not par- 
ticipate; and it is the only one I have 
ever seen repeated for six years with 
no criticism—without one pupil fail- 
ing to do his part. Five hundred boys 
and girls and one hundred children 
are absolutely without control or re- 
straint from any teacher, and the or- 
der and organization would shame 
some of my class rooms. There is a 
quantity of ice-cream and cake but I 
have never seen a Quester eat anything 
himself. All extra goes into the large 
paper bags which the children have 
to carry home whatever their arms 
cannot hold. When the story is being 
told I have never seen a Quester whis- 
per; and when Santa Claus, whose 
identity is always a secret, enters, the 
Questers are always very careful that 
no remarks of theirs shall shake the 
childrens’ faith. Santa Claus this year 
was hardly prepared for the welcome 
the children gave him. They climbed 
onto his shoulders and hung onto his 
arms and legs. He later said: “Gosh! 
It gives you a queer feeling to have 
all those youngsters tell you they’ve 
been good, and ask you for things. 
It makes you feel funny to have them 
believe in you that way.” 
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After the party within fifteen mip. 
utes all traces of festivity have been 
removed. The tree has been stripped 
and the tinsel and lights packed away 
for another year. The chairs haye 
been returned to the lunch room and 
the floor has been swept. 

On Christmas Eve Questers go to 
the homes of smaller children too little 
to attend the party and leave them 
toys, candy and mittens. 

The training these high school pu- 
pils get through the party is invalv- 
able. Once they have seen a party 
they would not miss future ones, 
They forget themselves entirely in 
working for the children and after 
wards suddenly realize that they’ve 
had the best time themselves. I have 
sometimes asked seniors in June what 
were the best times they had had in 
high school, and invariably the answer 
is not at Proms, or dances, or plays, 
but at the Quest Club parties. 


Its carry over value has also been 
tested. Boys and girls who have 
graduated frequently send back money 
to help. As many alumni return to 
the party as return to dances. Some 
say, “It wouldn’t be Christmas to me 
now without the Quest Club party.” 
I know of three instances of Questers 
who are now teaching, and who in a 
smaller way are trying to form clubs 
of a similar nature. 

In addition to their Christmas work 
the Questers maintain a fund called 
“Questers’ Aid” which is at the dis 
posal of the school nurses to be used 
for needy children. 

This year the club has among the 
senior class fifty boys and girls who 
are advisers to the sophomores. The 
sophomores have become much more 
quickly adjusted than usual. Their 
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scholarship is better and their man- 
ners and conduct markedly better than 
ysual. Some of this must be due to 
their senior brothers and sisters. 

A few months ago a civic associa- 
tion in an endeavor to solve the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency offered 
the gymnasium to the small boys of 
the town on Saturday mornings. Their 
offer was accepted, but the small boys 
were without leadership. The head of 
the civic thought of the Quest Club 
and its work and asked me if I thought 
it could be interested in the project. 
I told the senior Questers of the prob- 
lem in juvenile delinquency and they 
agreed it was their job to do some- 
thing about it. Now, ten of our ath- 
letes are giving their time every Sat- 
urday morning to train these small 
boys. And the little boys who have 





seen their gods descend from the foot- 
ball field and become one of them 
think themselves in Paradise. 


This club, while not so called, is 
certainly a service club, and it is a 
club in which the members have felt 
satisfaction and happiness in service. 
It has a constitution, and its meetings 
are carried on according to parliamen- 
tary law. But otherwise it is quite 
informal. No points are given, and 
anyone may wear the pin who believes 
he has done enough to earn the right. 
No character qualifications are neces- 
sary, yet no one has ever brought 
criticism on the club. All persons 
who are problems, or difficult, or dis- 
honest are urged to join. They have 
never harmed the club and the club 
has always helped them. 
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THE WORTHY USE OF LEISURE 


Water E. Hammonp 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 





[How close the extra- and the intra-curricular activities approach each other ig ap- 
parent whenever one honestly searches out the meaning of “worthy use of leisure” 
We are reading more and more about it in these recent years, and it is good that we 
should. Mr. Hammond brings certain observations to bear upon the formal practices 
in our high schools that lead him to make rather unusual recommendations, it 

seem. Their unusual quality is due perhaps to the fact that he does not use the 
vocabulary of the “extra-curricularites.” It may be the better way to approach the 
conservatives who have entrenched themselves in the senior high school, whence they 

view with alarm the wild goings-on in the junior high.—E. J. E.] 


vm" OR centuries academic as- 
F cetism has frowned upon 
any kind of education 

which frankly or in dis- 
guised form favored va- 
@avece$ ried opportunity for the 
development of personal- 

ity and for the enjoyment of leisure.” 
This extract is from the “Principles 
of Secondary Education” by Inglis, 
and describes the situation in school 
circles today. It has been said that 
an individual who is fully aware of 
his responsibilities to his immediate 
associates and to society at large will 
have no leisure. He will be concerned 
first of all with the successful accom- 
plishment of his main job, primarily 
in order to obtain the wherewithal to 
care for his dependents. When not 
“on the job,” he will be exerting his 
influence in social service, as church 
and Sunday school, boy scouts, boy’s 
and girl’s clubs, parent teacher’s asso- 
ciations and as many other community 
enterprises as there is opportunity for 
him to serve. During such periods of 
relaxation as would come to him, he 
should meditate on the state of his 
soul, and should give conscious effort 
toward the improvement of his spirit- 
ual being. By means of introspection 








he should discover his shortcomings 
and so plan out his future living as 
to remove them. His aim here, be 
comes that of elevating himself to the 
highest possible spiritual plane that 
he may attain. 

I shall not attempt to criticize the 
above statement, beyond pointing out 
that one would have great difficulty in 
locating an individual living his life 
after that pattern. The average indi- 
vidual does not limit himself to pur 
poseful activity. He is not always in- 
clined to have a reason for what he 
is doing, on any higher plane than 
that of pure pleasure. His ethical 
standards are not necessarily lower. 
Granted that an individual accepts the 
proposition that the approbation of 
society is an important consideration 
in determining the worthiness of his 
activities, he may rightly pursue those 
courses his interests lead to. This is 
the way we find people living today. 
The hours of labor are short and when 
the duties of the home have been prop 
erly attended to, there still remains 
ample leisure. Theaters, golf clubs, 
pleasure automobiles, all indicate that 
man has leisure. In a great many 
occupations, especially with machines, 
the individual has ample opportunity 
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for leisure thinking. I find many such 
individuals thinking, and find also 
that these individuals have pursued 
some special interest outside the realm 
of their gainful occupation. As to 
how far such an individual could and 
does go, I will cite two instances. One 
is a letter-carrier, with a high school 
education, with a hobby of insect col- 
lecting. At the present time he is an 
authority on beetles and recognized as 
such by leading institutions in his 
feld. Another is a machinist, inter- 
ested in pertology. Only two weeks 
ago, I accompanied two professors to 
his home in order that they might in- 
spect a machine which he had made 
for cutting and grinding rock speci- 
mens in preparing them for study with 
the polarizing microscope. This indi- 
vidual finished his schooling in the 
sixth grade. I find the men in the 
shops interested in what he is doing, 
and all of them for the most part 
“wishing” they had something that 
would interest them. 

= my association with college 
trtined men, I find them doing like 
wise. They “wish” they had some- 
thing to interest themselves in, that 
would take them “out of their jobs” 
and permit being lost in an enterprise 
not undertaken for profit. It is the 
rare individual who feels that a nar- 
row, constricted life is the fullest. 
Why is it that more individuals can- 
not find in themselves and their inter- 
ests a worthy use of their leisure time, 
even when they are “broadly edu- 
cated.” \First of all, at no time in 
his training, has the question of how 
his education would function in use 
of leisure been considered. A feeling 
has been built up that one should not 
admit the existence of such free time, 


as doing so indicates lack of sufficient 
“pep” to keep busy. There has been 
too much of a disposition to try to 
impress others by the “size” of our 
job, and its terrific demands, and an 
unwillingness to admit that our ut- 
most capacities are not always taxed. 
As a matter of fact, it seems to be 
those most burdened are the ones who 
seek their pleasure and relaxation in 
furthering an interest in some unre- 
lated occupation. Secondly, the indi- 
vidual has been given no opportunity 
in his educational training to develop 
or pursue an interest which he has ex- 
pressed, unless that interest is con- 
nected with the special training being 
provided. And, thirdly, attention is 
not directed to the way in which exist- 
ing studies in the curriculum could 
function, as worthy uses of leisure, 
and many studies which can have no 
other claim to a place in the curricu- 
lum, are so stultified in the teaching, 
that they become things to keep away 
from, not things which may provide 
pleasure. 

Only incidental training is offered 
in relation to the worthy use of lei- 
sure. I believe that this is due almost 
entirely to the feeling on the part of 
teachers that their job is relatively 
unimportant if the worthy use of lei- 
sure is the specific aim to be attained. 
Much the same feeling as did and still 
does exist between the teachers of aca- 
demic and commercial subjects is evi- 
dent on the part of all teachers toward 
a. teacher who places her subject on 
such a basis. This attitude should 
and can be changed by bringing into 
the high schools teachers who concern 
themselves more with the development 
of the child than the development of 
the subject. The major portion of 
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high school teachers are followers of 
mental discipline expressed in method 
and attitude, if not in words. They 
must be shown that it is possible to 
conduct a class on the pupil-purpose 
method and actually attain as high or 
higher results than heretofore. They 
need to be shown that teaching is a 
profession, one needs knowledge of 
how to teach, as well as being a mas- 
ter of his subject. 

In considering the question of the 
worthy use of leisure it is important 
that the outcomes of the use of leisure 
be stated in order to determine whether 
a specific use is worthy or not. One’s 
leisure time can be stated as those 
periods in which one is not engaged 
in gainful occupation, or those periods 
in which one is free to do as he wishes 
or as his interests dictate. It is that 
period in which one “plays.” Al- 
though he may exercise vigorously his 
physical or his mental powers, he gets 
his pleasure or “end” in the process 
of doing it and is not concerned vitally 
in the outcome of the process. It is 
illustrated in the joy of games, follow- 
ing a hobby, ete. 

The reading of more or less philo- 
sophic material dealing with the im- 
material, spiritual or finer things of 
life, for the express purpose of becom- 
ing uplifted and imbued with noble 
purposes, falls into that class of usages 
recognized as being pursued for the 
benefits derived after the exercise is 
over. Therefore, I would not classify 
such an occupation with such an end 
in view as a use of leisure at all, but 
an effort to improve one’s ethical and 
moral character. I trust that one can 
see that I do not disapprove of such 
an effort, but believe it very worth 
while, even to the extent of an en- 





croachment upon one’s leisure time, 

Athletics probably supply the great. 
est part of one’s leisure time, at least 
in one’s youth. One necessarily come 
to that period in his life when he cap. 
not actively participate without mor 
or less serious results. He then js 
compelled to satisfy his desires ‘ 
proxy,” that is, by watching other 
engage. This can hardly be called g 
serious offense but it is one that usp- 
ally requires an outlay of money to 
participate in, and events are not al- 
ways on the program when a period 
of leisure arrives. 

Having ruled out to some extent, 
at any rate, some of the more common 
interests encouraged by school people 
to provide a worthy use of leisure, I 
enter my plea for the cultivation of 
another one and that is, a “hobby.” 
Such can be anything that one is in- 
terested in for its own sake. It may 
be any subject in the program of 
studies, or a subject never before con- 
sidered in an institution of secondary 
education. Any one with a hobby 
should be given opportunity to express 
himself in it, be encouraged to follow 
it to the end of his days and at the 
same time made to realize that one 
of the most prized values of his hobby 
to him should be its lack of value in 
terms of dollars and cents for himself. 
I particularly favor those types of 
hobbies with wide fields, that can be 
carried on indoors and out-of-doors, on 
rainy days and on sunshiny ones, that 
provide physical as well as mental 
challenges, in the pursuit of which he 
can use other knowledges, and yet have 
narrow enough aspects that one cal 
select a single one and carry it through 
to the point that he is an authority 
on that phase. Such a hobby one can 
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have if he finds in nature some field 
of interest. Personally, I deny the 
right of chemistry and physics to be 
classed along side of botany, zoology, 
geology, mineralogy and the like. 
While the former are organizations of 
“natural laws,” they are primarily 
concerned in the application of these 
laws to human inventions. They be- 
come useful tools in the studying of 
nature’s own materials, and a student 
of these materials revives the old term 
of the Naturalist. With the immense 
feld to draw from, I cannot imagine 
it being impossible to introduce every 
student to some phase of nature that 
will enthrall him and provide a last- 
ing interest and infinite pleasure as 
long as the spark of life flares in his 
soul. 

A large high school can easily make 
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provision for work of the type that 
has been indicated. If the school de- 
partment is agreeable to classes of 
twenty pupils, instruction should be 
provided in whatever line that group 
desire, and in school time and for 
credit. For smaller schools and in 
the larger institutions where the prin- 
cipal or board have not seen the light, 
provision should be made for group 
instruction as a form of club work, 
after the regular school day is over. 
Meetings, one hour in length, one day 
each week, with a credit allowance of 
one point, could be provided. A school 
corp of twenty-five teachers could care 
for twenty-five groups, meeting once 
each week, with approximately 70 
pupils in each group. Admittedly an 
ambitious, but not an impossible pro- 
gram. 

















CLUBS WITHIN A CLUB—NATURAL SCIENCE 


M. Marre Tuyne 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





[Miss Thyng describes a type of organization which offers great possibilities ang 
deserves wider practice than it has as yet attained. The vocational value of the “¢lyp. 
within-a-club” is apparent in the case of the teacher-training school; but it offers 
similar opportunities in other directions to high-school students. It suggests the possi. 
bility of direct training for the adult leadership so essential to the success of the boy 
scout movement, the girl scouts, the camp-fire girls, and other efforts to adjust com. 
munity life to changed conditions. It is an untried activity related to worthy use of 
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leisure and worthy home-membership. Junior dramatic clubs, junior athletic clubs, 
and junior travel clubs immediately suggest themselves. Such sponsorship, under 
guidance, by the senior high-school clubs for the clubs in the junior high school Offers 


mutual advantages as well as rich educational values.—E. J. E.] 


gat HE members of our nor- 
T mal school natural science 
club realize that success- 
ful school-club leadership 
requires considerable skill 
Qecesces Which may be best devel- 
oped through experience. 
Consequently, in preparation for fu- 
ture school clubs of their own, they 
have adopted as a major club activity 
an organized study of nature-club 
work in the grades. They have the 
epportunity of putting this study in- 
to immediate practice by sponsoring 
several clubs consisting of children 
from our elementary training school. 
As a result we have “clubs-within-a- 
club,” the normal school club being 
known as the senior club and those of 
the children are called the junior na- 
ture clubs. 

The ultimate objectives of the na- 
ture club are identical with those of 
the nature class: to develop the child’s 
interest in his natural environment, 
and to extend this interest into an 
appreciation and understanding which 
will function in his interpretation of 
natural phenomena and use of natural 
resources. The club makes possible 
greater freedom of choice and activity, 








and more attention to individual in- 

terests and capacities. In these lie 

the chief advantages of the schoo 
club. The sponsor must constantly 
guard against the loss of these advan- 
tages through too close imitation of 
classroom methods. On the other 
hand, the most successful classroom 
teachers employ many of the methods 
which the clubs originated. 

Successful club leadership seems to 
require the following qualities, some 
of which can be acquired, but only 
through self-analysis and self-imposed 
correction : 

a. The club leader must understand 
child psychology; he must under 
stand the particular age of the 
child. He should be in sympathy 
with children — one with whom 
they talk things over. His leader 
ship should be voluntarily even 
eagerly accepted. 

b. He needs a practical knowledge 
of the subject and a keen interest 
in the out-of-doors. 

c. He should possess a skill in devel 
oping appreciation and love of n& 
ture. 

d. A knowledge of club management 
is needed. All club leaders should 
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be on the alert for new ideas and 

materials. 

e. The club leader needs organizing 
ability. Many well-intentioned 
clubs have failed because of lack 
of routine organization and a well- 
planned program of activities. 

f. He must have a knowledge of the 
nature course of study used in the 
system. 

Realizing that the choice of club 
activities depends on the personnel 
and situation, and that no club should 
adopt another’s program, but realiz- 
ing also that one suggestion begets 
another, I submit the following: 

Nature gardens; 

Nature trails; 

Talk, “Etiquette of the Woods” 
(See Vinal) ; 

Making plant cuttings, transplant- 
ing ; 

Care of cut flowers, their arrange- 
ment ; 

Contests in wild flower identifica- 
tion ; 

Contests in cultivated flower iden- 
tification ; 

Study of local weeds and their ex- 
termination ; 

Study of poisonous plants of the 
vicinity ; 

Study of plant diseases and how to 
prevent them ; 

Tree map of school grounds; 

Pruning, grafting; 

Contests in identification of trees; 

Mounts of leaves, flowers, insects; 

Animal tracks in clay; 

Study of care of pets; 

Humaneness talks based on read- 
ing; 

Conservation ; 


Campaigns—house fly, clothes moth, 
mosquito, germs, clean-up week; 

Bird study; 

Study of bird songs, bird ways; 

Bird care; 

Weather observation, weather in- 
struments ; 

Cloud study; 

Mineral collections; 

Trips, movies, slides; 

Protozoan world under microscope; 

Through the telescope; 

Collection of nature pictures; 

Collection of nature poems; 

In planning the club work, the 
sponsor should ask himself the follow- 
ing: 

Do the activities lead toward a 
realization of club objectives ? 

Is it a “do program”—not a “don’t 
do” program ? 

Are the activities really worth 
while ? 

Are they of interest to the mem- 
bers ? 

Am I attempting to accomplish too 
much at a time? 

Club Organization and Administration 

A few important suggestions on 
organization are pertinent: 

Make sure that pupil has a real rea- 
son for desiring to join. 

The club membership should be 
limited. Ten seems an advisable 
limit for the children’s nature. club. 

The time of meeting must be brief 
never over an hour. ; 

There should be very small dues, 
if any. 

In the children’s clubs, it is best to 
change the personnel often. 

Club pins, colors and insignia add 
to the interest and club spirit, but they 
should be kept simple and very inex- 
pensive. 
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The senior club consists of girls 
who are training to be grade teachers 
and is limited by constitution to a 
membership of not more than twenty. 

New members are chosen as fol- 
lows— The club president explains 
the activities and requirements to 
each of the natural science classes. 
Those who are interested in this type 
of activity and are willing to fulfill 
requirements sign a paper stating 
their desire to join the club. The 
natural science teacher checks on this 
paper the names of those who are most 
interested in the subject and who will 
gain from club work because they will 
put work into it. 

The club members invite the pros- 
pects to some social function and en- 
deavor to become better acquainted 
with them and to form unbaised opin- 
ions on their fitness for membership. 
Soon after this a business meeting is 
called and the members usually cast 
one vote in favor of inviting the pros- 
pects to probationary membership. An 
initiation is held on the next club- 
night to which the new members are 
invited by special invitation. These 
invitations are made by an appointed 
committee and consist of a white leaf- 
let inside a green one, both cut in the 
shape of a frog (the club’s insignia). 
On the white sheet the invitation is 
printed in gold completing the club’s 
colors of green and gold. 

The intitiation is divided into the 
formal part in which the new members 
pledge their loyalty and support and 
the humorous part in which harmless 
stunts previously censored by the spon- 
sor are assigned. 

Membership is of two types, active 
and associate. The active members 
are obliged to attend most of the meet- 


ings unless presenting a reasonable ex- 
cuse and take an active part in the 
leadership of junior clubs and other 
club duties. The associate members 
are the senior members who have 
been active members the preceding 
year and who because of practice 
teaching and other senior duties have 
not time to do more than attend meet- 
ings and give their interest and sug- 
gestions. 

The usual four officers are elected 
at the end of each school year for the 
coming year. The major club pro 
gram,.as already stated, is a study of 
how to carry on nature clubs in the 
elementary grades. The club sponsor 
organizes a plan of procedure for this 
work. She gives brief talks with pre- 
scribed and suggested reading, the 
members occasionally give reports, 
Discussions of the current work with 
the junior organizations are helpful; 
the associate members can often help 
the active members and, incidentally, 
themselves in these discussions. Plans 
of procedure are laid out, group and 
individual conferences are held. Other 
club activities occasionally enjoyed 
are moving pictures, out-of-town lec- 
turers, hikes, collecting trips and pic- 
nies. Occasionally the regular meet- 
ing is divided into business meeting 
and social hour or business meeting 
and work period. 

The junior nature clubs are selected 
from the children of the normal train- 
ing school. This year there are six 
of these clubs, two from each of the 
three upper grades (fourth, fifth, 
sixth). Each club is limited to 
membership of not more than eight. 
The members are selected by the eritie 
teachers according to interest in na- 
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ture study and their promise of ability 
to profit by such club work. 

Each club is in charge of a commit- 
tee of at least three leaders from the 
personnel of the Senior Club. The 
clubs meet fortnightly at a regular 
hour and place and the meetings are 
not over one hour in length. After a 
few meetings, the members, under 
careful guidance of the leaders, elect 
three officers. These officers are 
taught how to hold brief business 
meetings. 
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The leaders endeavor to determine 
what the interests and capacities of 
the individuals are, and to guide them 
into the selection of a worth-while 
problem or project. Some club time 
is given over to this individual work. 
Some time is given to various forms 
of visual instruction. Much of the 
time is spent outdoors. Leaders and 
senior-sponsor take care that the activ- 
ities are interesting, worth while and 
are somewhat related into a definite 
plan of procedure. 





THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL—WHO IS RIGHT? 


Roscor PuLitiaM 
HARRISBURG, ILLINOIS 


germ N a recent number of a 
I prominent periodical of 

education there appeared 
a cartoon representing two 
figures, one labelled Ex- 
periment and the other 
Experience, arguing the 
question of the all-year school, while 
the teacher and the school-boy sat idly 
by and the taxpayer listened atten- 
tively over the wall. The cartoon was 
entitled The All-Year School—Who 
Is Right? 

In thinking about the controversy 
which the cartoon represents, the 
writer was reminded of the philo- 
sophical inn-keeper in Silas Marner, 
who, when argument in his inn became 
too heated for comfort, always came 
forward with words of compromise, 
“You’re both right and you’re both 
wrong, as I alus say; the truth lies 
atween you.” When there is violent 
controversy between two points of 
view, both earnest and intelligent, it 
often occurs that “the truth lies 
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atween ’em,” and it is not unlikely 
that this is the case with reference to 
the all-year school. 

If the protagonist of the all-year 
school expects to carry through the 
months of the customary summer 
vacation the same graded academic 
type of school, alike for all the chil- 
dren of all the people between the 
ages of six and eighteen, that now pre- 
vails almost to the exclusion of any 
numerically significant variants, it is 
probably true that a summer vacation 
is necessary for the physical rehabili- 
tation of the child, that the all-year 
school would be an infringement upon 
the pupils’ right to play as well as 
work, and that the teacher needs two 
months to recuperate from the strain 
of nine and a half months of teaching. 
The summer vacation tradition was 
established at a time when the schools 
were such that there were some very — 
valid objections to having children 
attend them at all. Most of our schools 
are now no longer quite as bad as that, 
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but they still leave something to be 
desired in freedom and flexibility, and 
they still fail to teach some highly 
significant things that some of the 
more fortunate children now learn by 
an intelligent use of the summer vaca- 
tion. 

On the other hand, it is true that 
the summer vacation involves several 
sorts of waste, the least important of 
which probably is the one most obvi- 
ous to the layman, namely the idle- 
ness of the expensive school plant. In 
the lower grades at least, and to some 
extent in all grades, there is a loss in 
the fundamental skills that the school 
tries to teach, which makes necessary 
some reteaching that would not be 
needed were the vacations distributed 
through the year in intervals of shorter 
duration, as they are in some of the 
European schools. The greatest waste 
of all probably occurs among pupils 
living in the more unfavorable types 
of social environment. It comes about 
as a result of the complete release of 
the growing child by the only institu- 
tion that works to bring him into touch 
with a decent manner of living to the 
demoralizing effect of the bad environ- 
ment at exactly the time of year when 
he is likely to be most free from the 
restraints of his home. Thus in two 
or three months of vagrancy, the civi- 
lizing effect of nine or ten months of 
school influence are likely to be neu- 
tralized. 

An all-year school is probably 
needed, but for the three or four sum- 
mer months, this school should be an 
altogether different sort of school from 
the one that now serves to provide 
pupils with the mastery of the funda- 
mental tools of learning and to give 
them a smattering of hearsay knowl- 
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edge about the modern world. [It 
should be a school that combines the 
advantages of the present summer va- 
cation with those of the organized all 
day school, greatly enlarging at least 
the former, if not also the latter. The 
details of the organization and admin- 
istration of this type of summer school 
need to be worked out by thoughtful 
planning and tested by careful experi- 
ment, but it is the opinion of the pres- 
ent writer that their broad outlines 
should be something similar to what is 
described in the following paragraphs. 


For the lower grades the school 
should probably continue sessions of 
an hour or two each day for the main- 
tenance of the work of the tool sub- 
jects. The rest of the time should be 
spent pursuing two major objectives: 
first, free, happy play in safe, pleasant 
and healthful surroundings under the 
encouragement and guidance but not 
the domination of a teacher trained 
for the work; and second, in getting 
a first-hand familiar acquaintance 
with as large a variety of the whole- 
some realities of this world as the com- 
munity in which the work is being 
carried on will afford. In order that 
parks, riverbanks, and woodlands, 
farms, factories and railroad yards 
may all be made accessible, the money 
spent in winter for coal and books will 
need to be spent in summer for busses 
or carfare. With this training the 
boys and girls will go back to the class- 
room with apperceptive backgrounds 
of experience that will enable them 
really to understand the materials of 
the textbooks. 

For the boys and girls of the middle 
grades the traditional scholastic type 
of training will probably be confined 
to voluntary reading about the ques 
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tions raised in the summer’s adventur- 
ing, and to the necessary measuring 
and computing that each pupils’ proj- 
ects call forth. The rest of the time 
will be devoted to three types of activ- 
ity: play, work, and development. 
The play will consist of all sorts of 
athletic team play similar to that 
which is now carried on in the better 
schools, except that it will be much 
more extensive, and will include hik- 
ing, and camping under a regimen 
similar to that of the private boys’ 
camps and Boy Scout camps now 
available only to a small proportion 
of boys for short intervals, and then 
for the most part only for boys whose 
parents are well-to-do. 

The development work will be part- 
ly incidental to the play and the work, 
partly carried out along lines similar 
to the plan of the Boy Scouts, the 
Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls. In 
rural and semi-rural communities the 
very fine 4H program of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture will serve 
as an excellent core about which an 
intelligent development program may 
be assembled. As a matter of fact, 
the organizations mentioned all have 
fine programs based upon extended 
experience, programs that have long 
served very well for summer educa- 
tion for small groups of children. 
They have fallen far short of what 
they might have done, not because of 
any inherent fault in their plans, but 
because they have had to depend 
largely upon voluntary contributions 
for support and upon volunteer work- 
ers without much technical training 
to carry out the plans. Had they had 
the support, and the organization and 
trained personnel of the schools, there 


is no knowing what they might have 
been able to do. 

The work program for pupils of the 
middle grades would be centered 
about some fairly large individual 
projects by which the pupil would be- 
come familiar with some real; pur- 
poseful work in his own interest and, 
if possible, make some things that 
give him high personal satisfaction or 
a chance to earn some money for him- 
self. The projects undertaken by in- 
dividual pupils would vary widely 
according to the tastes and abilities of 
the pupils. In rural, village, and 
small city communities, where space 
is available, garden, poultry, bee and 
small animal projects similar to those 
sponsored by the 4H clubs would be 
excellent for a large proportion of the 
pupils. Even in some larger cities, 
it would not always be impossible for 
the school to secure and utilize vacant 
lots for garden projects. For girls, 
sewing, and other crafts work, home 
decoration, and the preserving of 
foods, and the management of the 
home kitchen for short periods would 
be typical projects. For boys who 
could not or did not care to engage 
in garden or animal projects, there 
could be part-time courses in the 
school manual arts shops in which a 
variety of instruction to suit various 
inclinations could be carried on. For 
example, there might be courses in 
electricity, in radio engineering, in 
motor mechanics, in very practical 
elementary physics and chemistry, 
and in similar activities in which a 
considerable number of boys display 
a natural interest. Boys could be en- 
couraged to take over the care and 
minor repair of the family car, to do 
useful painting and minor building 
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and repairing around the home, in 
short to come to grips with some real 
things in their real setting as far as 
it would be possible to do so with 
safety and satisfaction. 

For the boys of the senior high 
school provision should be made for 
at least part-time employment at a real 
job, if possible one that is in some 
way connected with the vocational 
bent of the individual student, if he 
has one. For the student who has no 
definite vocational inclination, the 
summer employment should provide a 
chance to sample some of the occupa- 
tions that are open to him. It is true 
that, at present, a large number of 
senior high school students do work 
during the summer, many of them at 
occupations that contribute properly 
to the direction of their interests. 
Much of this work, however, is very 
haphazard in character. Its value 
could be greatly enhanced were the 
school to set to work seriously to guide 
it for the best interests of the pupils. 

For the sort of things that are sug- 
gested above much excellent experi- 


ence already exists among various 
agencies that have been working at 
problems related to those of a broad, 
summer education program for the 
summer schools. If a vacation school 
program similar to the one outlined 
above would do no more than afford 
the schools a chance to experiment 
with a much broader and more di- 
rectly practical curriculum, and with 
methods of teaching suitable to such a 
curriculum, it would serve a useful 
purpose. There might result from 
the experience of a liberal summer 
school a tendency to revitalize the 
whole program of education. How- 
ever that may be there are reasons for 
believing that there are purposes much 
more important than mere experiment 
that may be served by a vacation 
school radically different in character 
from the traditional city school of to- 
day. In communities where funds 
are available for extending any part 
of the school over the summer vaca- 
tion, the way is open for some signifi- 
cant pioneering along lines that have 
long been charted, but as yet not very 
extensively developed. 
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A LUNCH ROOM IN A SPECIAL SCHOOL 


Haroutp E. Keay 
ROXBURY MASSACHUSETTS 





[The teachers of sub-normal pupils have not been cramped by tradition. Formal educa- 
tion had already proven its futility before special assistance was called in to meet the 
new problems created by the expression of our educational ideal. We find, therefore, 
much in these special schools that exemplifies the doctrines of our progressive leaders. 
Between these leaders and the proponents of the extra-curricular program there is an 
unmistakable kinship. Each might claim the credit for the activity described by 
Mr. Keay. At any rate, the article reveals how close together a curricular activity, 
and a school activity may be.—E, J. E.] 





- N no part of our school 
I system do we find the 
need of an activity cur- 
riculum so keen as in our 
special classes and special 
, a schools for backward chil- 
dren. These pupils, lim- 
ited in mental endowment, with intel- 
ligence quotients ranging from 50-75, 
“learn by doing.” Habit formation 
is most necessary, for by the establish- 
ment of good habits the strain on 
self-control is lessened. These habits 
must come through activities. The 
eafeteria, feeding from 100 to 125 
boys a day, affords the greatest oppor- 
tunity for promoting good habits for 
future life. 

The boys do all the work, under 
teacher-supervision, from the buying 
in the morning, to the cleaning-up in 
the afternoon. At the beginning of 
the school year, a teacher with a group 
of boys goes to market to buy food for 
the daily luncheon. The boys listen 
to her conversation with the sales- 
people; watch her select vegetables, 
fruits, and other articles; and hear 
her bargaining for lower prices on 
certain goods. The boys help to make 
selections, taking into consideration 
quality, quantity, and cost. They in- 








quire as to prices, and they observe 
scales and weights for correct measure. 
They know that at a near future date 
they will go to market alone, without 
a teacher. 

At 9.15, another teacher, with a 
second group of boys, goes into the 
lunchroom to prepare the meal. These 
boys eut each loaf of bread into eight- 
cen slices and spread them with pea- 
nut butter or jam, mix the cocoa, help 
to prepare the ingredients for chow- 
der, and, in general, get the luncheon 
under way. At 11 o’clock a third 
teacher and another group of boys 
prepare the luncheon for serving. 
Bread and cookies are placed on trays, 
cocoa or chowder in cups, and every- 
thing is made ready for the classes 
which begin to come to dinner at 
11.45. Each boy is handed a tray as 
he enters the room, and passes along 
the counter, selecting the foods which 
he wants for dinner. Two teachers 
with four or five boys help them select 
and see that each boy has a well-bal- 
anced luncheon. No boy is allowed 
too many cookies or cakes of choco- 
late. He must have a certain amount 
of rye bread, spread with peanut but- 
ter or jam. A teacher at the end of 
the counter collects the money, and 
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the boys pass down the room and sit 
at long tables. Boys who cannot af- 
ford to pay for their food are allowed 
to work for it. After the boys have 
finished eating, a monitor at each 
table picks up the dishes and places 
them on a tray. 

After the noon recess, the boys, un- 
der the guidance of a teacher, clean 
up the room. They are taught to 
wash dishes and silver correctly, to 
dispose of garbage properly, to mop 
a tile and wood floor, that there is a 
place for everything and that every- 
thing belongs in its proper place. 
These jobs seem almost too trivial to 
stress, but many of the boys do not 
know and will never learn orderly 
habits unless taught them in school. 

The teachers have a table in the 
same room. Two teachers eat with 
the boys. It is the ambition of every 
boy in the school to serve the teachers 
at luncheon. The novices serve the 
two teachers who eat with the boys, 
and the “experienced” waiters serve 
the other teachers, who come down to 
dinner after the boys have finished. 

Correlation of the academic work 
and the activity is very high. In the 
classrooms the boys learn that proper 
foods in a well-balanced diet promote 
health and strength. In Hygiene, 
they study food values, and the need 
of certain kinds in the body. The 
study of breads leads into geography, 
the raising of wheat and other grains, 
their manufacture, and their trans- 
portation. In finding the cost of 
foods, weighing and measuring them, 
the pupils gain a definite knowledge 
of that type of arithmetic which they 
constantly use during their lives. 
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Most of these boys will never be able 
to do school work above the third 
grade, and drill in the use and manip. 
ulation of small numbers concretely, 
will make them sensible in their deal- 
ings with others. 

Washing dishes may be considered 
drudgery by most individuals, but 
many of the boys who “graduate” 
from this school are able to find work 
in kitchens washing dishes and silver, 
Two boys are working in the pantry 
of a New York to Boston boat. Three 
are working for the railroad in dining 
ears. Five boys are working as sw 
ers in factories. One of the “gradn- 
ates” has entered college; he is a jani- 
tor in one of the buildings owned by 
Boston University. These boys had 
uo training for their jobs other than 
what they received in the lunchroom. 

These boys contribute much to the 
home in being able to buy foods cor- 
rectly and at correct prices. They 
learn that it is not always the most 
expensive foods which have the most 
nourishment in them. They learn 
that ice cream is not a suitable break- 
fast food, and that with a few more 
cents over the price of a cone, they 
can buy something more substantial. 

By building up the body with good 
foods, the boys gain strength to do 
their share in the work-a-day world. 
They will always have to do some sort 
of manual work, usually that type 
which requires a great amount of 
strength. A defective with a sound 
body and a respectable job will not 
get into the difficulties met by the idle, 
but will be a decent citizen in the 
community. 
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DRAMATICS IN CLASSROOM HISTORY TEACHING 


Exveanor E. Hussarp 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





[The identification of the curricular and the extra-curricular is well illustrated in this 
article by Miss Hubbard. It should inspire other history teachers to step out of the 
beaten paths so arid to the boys and girls of high-school age. Not every teacher will 
feel competent to essay the role of dramatic producer, having in mind the finished 
performance of the professional play. It should be borne in mind that the younger 
pupils particularly are not sensitive to the crudities that make older people so self- 
conscious...Their imagination and ingenuity constantly surprise one, and the teacher 
is likely to find the play taking shape in the hands of enthusiastic pupils. Inasmuch 
as the production is for the class alone, it can have no more serious consequences 
than an ordinary class erercise, and may point to certain unsuspected lapses that are 
passed by in the ordinary teaching practice.—E. J. E.] 





gam SHE principles upon which 
ay the extra-curricular pro- 
gram is founded are basi- 
cally the same as those 
which modern educational 
g@ececess Philosophy demands in 
curricular methods. Both 
are calculated to take cognizance of 
the nature of the adolescent child: 
the desire for experiences, mental or 
physical, a lively curiosity, the crea- 
tive instinct, hero worship, and others, 
varying in degree with the individual. 
Moreover we recognize in both that 
the child is a social being and that 
learning proceeds best in an atmos- 
phere of socialization. 

Naturally the dramatic must be 
reckoned with as one of our educa- 
tional tools, and the word “naturally” 
is here used advisedly, because it is 
the nature of man to be dramatic. 
From the earliest times to the present 
this has been manifested. The primi- 
tive tribes have expressed themselves 
histrionically in their dances and in 
their religion. Stanley says, “The 
savage does not preach his religion, he 
dramatizes it in dance.” The early 








histories of peoples, likewise, are filled 
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with examples of dramatic expression, 
again in music, dance, and religion. 
The great ritualistic religions are 
steeped in drama: the great enact- 
ment of Christmas, for example, in 
the Christian calendar, and of Pass- 
over in the Jewish. Formal, literary 
drama comes down to us from early 
Greek and Roman days, through the 
Miracle and Mystery plays of the 
Middle Ages, to the contemporary 
plays of our own period. This age- 
long persistence testifies to the dra- 
matic nature of the race. 

In the individual this instinct is 
likewise inherent and continual. We 
are constantly dramatizing ourselves. 
We “see” ourselves as successful, as 
oppressed or “picked upon,” as the 
hero or heroine of some, as yet, unen- 
acted episode of business or society. 
It is our momentary escape from 
drudgery or sorrow or failure to pro- 
ject ourselves into roles outside our- 
selves. Many a “bad” boy is merely 
dramatizing himself into prominence 
in the schoolroom or community. Give 
him a legitimate way of holding the 
center of the stage or playing a part 
and he will respond with just as much 











enthusiasm and more real satisfaction. 


The study of history aims to develop 
civic and ethical appreciations and 
understandings, and attitudes or be- 
havior tendencies. The history play 
makes the subject alive. It gives the 
pupils the opportunity to learn by do- 
ing. Because the play form is vivid, 
graphic, and actual it supplies a strong 
emotional stimulus. To look at it 
from another angle, history lends it- 
self to dramatic teaching. The essen- 
tials of drama are conflict or struggle, 
human beings, crisis, and atmosphere. 
History contains all these. The whole 
history of mankind, from earliest man 
to the present, is the story of his 
struggle to rise from primitive con- 
ditions to those of our own times. It 
is the grandest of all possible epics. 
Also, as in all well-built plays, each 
act or episode contains its own par- 
ticular dramatic situation, complete in 
itself and yet contributing to and for- 
warding the whole. So the conflict 
element of drama is ever present in 
history to be embodied in the acting 
play. 

The atmospheric quality of the 
drama is, perhaps, even more of an 
asset in history teaching. Facts, how- 
ever clearly and correctly stated, often 
make less lasting impression on the 
casual reader or even the deeper stu- 
dent than the feeling of living in the 
past which the drama imparts. It is 
the vital sense of truth that makes his- 
tory live. Facts we can learn. Truth 
we must feel. 

It has been said that in the teach- 
ing of history the pupil’s mind should 
not be treated as a mere lifeless recep- 
tacle for facts; the main thing is to 
arouse his interest and stimulate his 
faculties to healthful exercise. To en- 
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dow the past with life, to make the 
children realize that the makers of 
our history were human beings like 
themselves, doing the things they do 
only in a bigger, finer way, that its 
events are not lists of dry happenings 
with drier dates but full of exciting 
or solemn or perhaps just every day 
moments, — to accomplish this is to 
give those children a wider knowledge, 
a deeper patriotism, a finer citizen. 
ship for their present and their adult 
life. 

One of the most easily available 
ways to bring about this desirable 
outcome is to combine the dramatic 
instinct inherent in the child with the 
essentially dramatic quality of history 
by means of the classroom history 
play. Dramatization is to “touch life 
with life,” and it is therefore an edu- 
cational factor which we cannot afford 
to ignore either in our extra-curricu- 
lar program or our curricular methods. 

A definite example of how a his 
tory play can be utilized in the class 
room as a regular part of the teaching 
procedure is a story of the Louisiana 
Purchase, “The Largest Real Estate 
Deal Ever Made,” found in Citizen- 
ship Plays by Eleanore Hubbard, pub 
lished by Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 

The aims are: 

To make alive the political and 
economic reasons for the purchase, to 
fix the facts incidental to it, and to 
stimulate reaction to further thinking 
on similar or allied subjects. 

To further the concomitant learn- 
ings of self-confidence, cooperation, 
the ability to offer criticism gracefully 
and to receive it gratefully, ingenuity, 
initiative, leadership, fellowship, adap- 
tibility, executive ability, and mechan- 
ical skill. Of course not all these are 
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attainable by all children, but more 
and more can be approximated if 
dramatics are persisted in for class- 
room exercises. 

Since it is to be a classroom exer- 
cise and not an exhibition perform- 
ance, simplicity, spontaneity, and 
democratic participation are to be 
sought rather than finished and star 
demonstration. Therefore the class- 
room furnishes its own settings and 
properties, such as pupils’ desks, port- 
able blackboards, cabinets, for the 
trees of the forest, foot rules for 
swords, board rulers or pointers for 
guns, etc. The emphasis is there- 
fore placed on action, gesture, voice, 
expression, character interpretation, 
rather than on clothes, scenery, and 
elaborate properties, thus stimulating 
the imagination of players and audi- 
ence to a greater degree than by mere 
realism. In a word, the stress is on 
what happens to the child in the 
process, not on the quality of the 
product. 

The actors are chosen by the class, 
with care being not to allow a monop- 
oly to the popular or even the most 
capable. Other than that, the parts 
are given as appropriately as possible 
—the dark, voluble, hasty members 
fitting the Spanish characters; the 
suave, courtly one, the Frenchman; 
responsible, reliable ones, the Ameri- 
can statesmen. Thus from the begin- 
ning the play offers opportunity for 
imagination, analysis, discussion, and 
judgment. 

Having studied the subject from 
our text-books as broadly as possible, 
it is suggested that it would make a 
good play. Preferably the suggestion 
comes from a pupil, as it frequently 
will, especially in a class experienced 


in this teaching device. Is such a play 
available? Would they like it? So 
the play is first read as a whole by 
some good reader. The class then 
analyzes it from various angles—sub- 
ject matter, characters, acting points, 
setting, properties required and avail- 
able. The roles having been assigned, 
the parts are studied at home. If it 
is a first or even a second play we 
carefully oversee the first rehearsal or 
two right in class to get the audience 
as well as the performers acquainted 
with the “tricks of the trade” of put- 
ting on a play. It saves time and 
floundering about later. If we have 
had several, so that they are familiar 
with this kind of thing, they usually 
work it up themselves under their 
own chosen director, practising in the 
dressing room before school, in the 
recess yard, or in one another’s houses, 
until they feel it is fairly well along, 
when they will essay its performance 
before their classmates. The latter 
are free with criticisms, favorable and 
adverse, and suggestions are offered 
and accepted in good spirit; and with 
these acted upon, we consider it a part 
of our class repertoire to be called for 
every so often throughout the year. 
The most important part of this 
work is what leads out of it. The 
class has not only learned the vivid 
facts of the Purchase with its basic 
causes and immediate results, but all 
sorts of questions are actively opened 
up. That is, we have motivated prob- 
lems. How did we learn about the 
interior of this “unmeasured world” 
we had bought? (Lewis and Clark 
topic naturally approached.) Discuss 
the constitutional right of the pur- 
chase. (Review.) Did it strengthen 
or weaken the Federal government? 
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(Analysis and judgment.) Discuss 
the objection to its uselessness in pro- 
duction in the light of the present. 
(Geography correlated.) Why did 
some say it would be hard to govern 
and defend? How was this difficulty 
overcome then and later? (Research, 
involving endless topics: laws, inven- 
tions, migration, transportation, ete. ) 
In what other ways besides purchase 
can territory be acquired ? 

One ambitious girl in the eighth 
grade even essayed to write a play her- 
self along the same lines as this on 
the purchase of Florida, a problem in- 
volving considerable research. The 
main part consisted of the diplomatic 
scenes between President Monroe, Sec- 
retary John Quincy Adams, and the 
Spanish Minister in 1819. A cutback 
scene showed an incident of Jackson 
and the Indian guerillas in 1817. The 
point especially well made, and which 
was none too easy, was the surrender 
of the United States’ claims to Texas 
and the Spanish claims to Oregon. 


Altogether it was a worthwhile piece 
of work offering wide possibilities, 
and incidentally a clever little bit of 
English correlation. 

The forward look, the backward 
look, the intensive study, the tieing up 
with all kinds of knowledge—there ig 
almost no limit to the uses which can 
be made of a good, practical classroom 
play. Not all these are to be expected 
for any one play, of course, but 
adapted to the specific purpose and to 
the class. Through the actual doing 
and being, history has become a real, 
live matter to the pupils, and, best of 
all, they have gained in power and 
ability individually and as a social 
group. 

Surely by these results classroom 
dramatics have justified themselves, 
The lesson period has lost its formal- 
ized manner and matter, its teacher- 
dominated atmosphere, and the pro 
cedure has taken a long step toward 
identifying its methods with those of 
the extra-curricular activities. 
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STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN 
SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 


May A. GALLAGHER 
LEOMINSTER, MASSACHUSETTS 





[There are scores of principals who are eager to initiate a program organized on the 
pasis of larger freedom for pupil participation, but wisely hesitate to break away from 
the customary practices. Abrupt and arbitrary transition cannot be other than danger- 
ous. Even if the pupils were able to grasp the full significance of the opportunity, 
which they are not, the teaching corps is hardly more likely to respond to the new 
obligations put upon it in place of the old. The records carry many a tale of disaster 
that has attended “student government.” No amount of conviction or enthusiasm will 
obviate the necessity of careful planning and thorough preparation. Student partici- 
pation in school government is an educational experience, and like any learning ever- 
cise is to reccive the same adequate preparation and continued direction as are essen- 
tial to successful teaching. Miss Gallagher has given an account which offers many 
helpful suggestions, concrete and practical. It should inspire others who are hesitat- 
ing, and point the way to bring about changes so greatly needed in many high 
schools.—E, J. E.] 





grr PEOMINSTER, a city of 
L 22,000 inhabitants, opened 

for the students of grades 
VII, VIII and IX a new 
junior high school, beau- 
tiful in architecture and 
modern in equipment. 
The school has an enrollment of 771 
students with 30 full-time teachers 
and 5 part-time teachers. Two-thirds 
of the teachers are women, one-third 
men. For two years before the open- 
ing of the school, I made a particular 
study of junior high school extra-cur- 
ricular activities. I visited many 
schools where student participation in 
school government was in operation. 

I had in mind the following objec- 
tives which I hoped could be achieved 
sooner or later: 

1. Training for citizenship through 
co-operation and self-control. 

2. Establishment of a better under- 
standing and spirit among students 
and faculty. 

3. Development of interest in, and 
pride of school. 





baa 


4. Development of intelligent pupil 
leadership. 

5. Opportunity for self-development 
and self expression. 

Knowing that I was powerless un- 
less I had the wholehearted support 
of the teachers as well as of the pupils. 
Fortunately, we had a group of very 
fine teachers and six of the group 
studied with me at the Washington 
Junior High School in Rochester, 
N. Y. In the fall, these teachers 
formed a nucleus for carrying on dis- 
cussions at faculty meetings and were 
in a position to make suggestions for 
organizing student government activi- 
ties that might be utilized at the 
Leominster Junior High School. Some 
of the meetings were given over to a 
discussion of the high lights of ado- 
lescent psychology and the following 
points were brought out: 

1. That although the average ado- 
lescent is wiggly and giggly and hard 
to understand at times, he is, never- 
theless, inquisitive, full of energy, and 
eager to learn. 
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2. That he sees himself as an 
individual who is unwilling to let 
some one else do his thinking for him. 

3. That he often rebels at author- 
ity whether of parents or teachers, 
and he needs opportunity to both com- 
mand and obey under guidance of sym- 
pathetic junior high school teachers. 

4. That the school government 
must be more or less of his own mak- 
ing, and he must have a genuine par- 
ticipation in it. 

5. That his ideas should be given 
fair and respectful consideration and 
accepted whenever possible. 

6. That guidance and supervision 
should be discreetly given by the fac- 
ulty, more or less in the background, 
but always there. 

7. That the form of government 
was unimportant but the spirit and 


’ attitude of the students were all im- 


portant. 

8. That the faculty should have 
patience, sympathy, and confidence in 
the ability and soundness of the boys 
and girls of junior high school age. 

Many of the older teachers couldn’t 
seem to visualize the pupils’ power to 
carry more and more responsibilities, 
and the great service which they were 
able to render to the school. Most of 
them realized the possibilities for citi- 
zenship training, but saw dangers in 
the operation of a plan of student 
participation in school government. 


Next we had discussions as to 
ways and means, and a committee, 
called the faculty advisory board, was 
selected to bring in a plan for organ- 
izing plans for student government. 
Our task was to get the right spirit 
through co-operative good will which 
would promote the general welfare of 
the school in all matters pertaining to 


the good behavior of the student 
beautification of the building ang 
grounds; and the development of 
school pride and morale. 

talks were given to the students re 
garding student government and the 
talks ran somewhat along the folloy. 
ing lines :— 

1. Need for student participation 
in school government. 

2. Its advantages and disadvan. 
tages. 

3. Description of what other 
schools were doing in student govern- 
ment. 

4. Could the Leominster Junior 
High succeed as well as other schools! 

5. Need of students’ co-operation 
to make the school one of which Leom- 
inster might be proud. 

6. Should the pupils undertake 
this ? 

Carefully prepared topics relating 
to suggestions offered by students and 
questions relative to first steps were 
sent to the various home room class 
meetings for discussion, Suggestions 
were there evaluated, rejected, or 
accepted and the conclusions reached 


* were given by the class secretary to 


the principal of the school. 

Each home room adopted a simple 
constitution having rules and regula- 
tions made by the students regarding 
eligibility of candidates, officers, and 
representatives. 

The following officers were elected 
in each home room: President, Vice 
President, and Secretary. 

Two additional officers were a& 
signed by the faculty patrol advisor 
to either inside or outside traffic or 
safety patrol duties. 

The home room class meeting pre 
cedure usually followed this plan: 
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1. Meeting called to order by the 
ident. 

9. Salute to the flag. 

Roll call by the secretary. 

Reading of minutes by secre- 


Unfinished business. 

New business. 

(a) Topics assigned. 

(b) Topics (class business per- 
tinent to that particular 
class). 

7. Adjournment. 

Home room teachers tried to de- 
velop school spirit, home room morale 
and loyalty to home room group. The 
students were reminded that inasmuch 
as they had a hand in making their 
own laws, they should force them- 
selves to obey them. All officers had 
carefully defined responsibilities and 
ample time and opportunity for per- 
forming their duties. The members 
of the faculty were reminded that 
they were teachers and leaders of boys 
and girls, not drivers; also that pupils 
learn much from example and contact, 
%0 that there should be a courteous 
attitude among teachers, pupils, jani- 
tors, and visitors. In other words, 
good manners were to be taught indi- 
rectly. We kept our organization as 
simple as possible and added to it only 
as the students saw and asked for ex- 
pansion in the light of their needs and 
use, 

In carrying out our plans unex- 
pected problems and difficulties arose ; 
but because the students not the organ- 
ization were the center of our thought, 
and because the whole plan was more 
or less experimental, we took our dis- 
‘ppointments and handicaps cheer- 
fully, and sought solution for difficul- 
ies where they arose. It was hard to 


3. 
4. 
tary. 
5. 
6. 





find students willing to help enforce 
the laws. Some of the larger boys 
“bullied” the officers. Other officers 
complained, “You lose all your 
friends!” This necessitated more as- 
sembly talks by the principal, faculty 
patrol director, and Leominster’s 
Chief of Police. These talks stressed 
the value of mutual co-operation, good- 
will, service, and the advantage of 
working together for the good of all 
the members of the school community. 

Discussions which followed these 
talks, brought out the facts that the 
laws were made and accepted by the 
students of the school; and the en- 
forcement of these laws depended on 
their idea of fair play, self control, 
and pride in the good name of their 
school and city. The students also 
brought out the fact that the com- 
munity, city, and state needed certain 
laws which all must obey in much the 
same way that the school laws were 
necessary, therefore school laws must 
be obeyed. The school officers were 
equipped by the police department 
with the emblems of authority consist- 
ing of Sam Brown belts and safety 
patrol badges. The student officers 
met with the Chief of Police at the 
Court House where they were in- 
structed as to their duties, privileges, 
and the art of giving signals correctly 
while on traffic duty. They were also 
addressed by State Traffic Officers. 

The guidance program for the school 
patrol officers might be outlined briefly 
thus: 


1. Attitude and obligations as of- 
ficers of the junior high school. 

2. Mis-use of authority. 

3. Signals. 

4. Co-operation with fellow school 
mates without friction. 
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5. Welfare and safety of pupils. fects, printing posters and businey 
6. Fundamental principles under- management. The results of this 
lying good citizenship. school project justified the efforts 
Later playground and cafeteria pa- which the teachers and pupils had 
trol officers were appointed to handle made to make it a success. A fund 
routine matters connected with play- 8S established for the organization 
ground, corridors, and lunch rooms. of a school band, playground equip- 
When we had organized our officers ™ent, and a milk, clothing and dental 
for student participation in school fund for needy students. I am cop 
government, we turned our attention vineed that our clubs contributed 
to the organization of clubs for the richly to our citizenship training, and 
school. A period a week of school they also broadened and motivated our 
time was allowed for this purpose. %¢@demic work. 
Teachers were asked what clubs they | We next planned for our assembly 
would sponsor. These clubs were listed programs which we hoped would be 
and presented to the students of the come a forum where school gover 
school with the objectives of each club ment could find its best expression in 
carefully defined. The students were lecting leaders, formulating rules for 
asked to make three choices in order the common good, inaugurating ofi- 
of their preference, and told if they ers, exercising other functions of gor- 
didn’t find a club which interested ernment, and building up school loy- 
them to write what their first choice alty. In as far as possible the ste 
of a club would be. Changes were dents had a part in planning, execut 
made to conform if possible to their ing, and judging assembly projects 
expressed preferences, then assign- and progress. It has seemed to me 
ments were made and our club work that our assemblies have been a great 
started. Changes in clubs were made factor in developing school citizer 
at the suggestion of the faculty direc- ship. They have brought together 
tor when such changes were deemed diverse interests. Discipline is incor 
advisable. At the end of each half spicuous because the interested stu 
year, the students were free to elect dents listen quietly and respond prop 
another club if they so desired. All erly. Good audience behavior has 
clubs were formally organized, had been developed by home room discus 
their constitutions, and carried on sions which stress the fact that only 
their meetings according to the recog- self disciplining is necessary. Ou 
nized rules of parliamentary proce- assemblies consist of motion pictures, 
dure. Every student in the school was class room or group demonstrations 
enrolled in some club. of dramatics or music, and frequently 
Some of the clubs did some very an extra assembly takes care of a 
good work. The glee clubs and or- outside attraction of particular merit 
chestras staged an operetta which These often have been made available 
turned out to be a project for the en- to the students through the courte 
tire school. Various departments of the Rotary Club, Lions Club 
assisted in the dramatization, costume- Chamber of Commerce and Womer's 


making, stage properties, lighting ef- Clubs. 
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Frequently we have had assemblies 
in the gymnasium for all boys where 
they organize programs consisting of 
singing, whistling, tumbling and gym- 
nastic exhibitions. To these they have 
invited the men of the Rotary Club 
and Lions Club. The girls have had 
their assemblies in the gymnasium 
also and have had as their guests the 
various women’s clubs. 

We planned a report card upon 
which certain marks were given for 
desirable school citizenship qualities 
in addition to scholastic achievement. 
Our honor rolls were announced at 
assemblies, printed in the school news- 
papers, and published in the local 

pers. 

Although there is a need for urg- 
ing the brightest students to greater 
accomplishments in order to combat 
loafing, time-killing, and bad mental 
habits, there is also a danger in em- 
phasizing scholastic achievements too 
much lest a sense of inferiority be 
created among students who are in- 
capable of attaining high marks in 
their academic studies. We tried to 
combat this by excluding from the 
honor roll any student who had an 
unsatisfactory mark in good citizen- 
ship qualities, irrespective of how 
superior he might be in scholastic 
achievement. 

We had three grades for the honor 
roll. 


Ist. Desirable citizenship character- 
istics and superior scholastic achieve- 
ment. 

2nd. Desirable citizenship character- 
istics and above average scholastic 
achievement. 

3rd. Desirable citizenship character- 


istics and average scholastic achieve- 
ment. 


— 
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The Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion offered a medal to the student of 
the ninth grade who had displayed 
the most outstanding citizenship quali- 
ties, achievement, and service. This 
medal was presented at a very digni- 
fied assembly program by a repre- 
sentative of the above mentioned so- 
ciety. The Rotary and Lions Club 
entertained the boy patrols at a lunch- 
eon and provided a special speaker for 
them. The Women’s clubs entertained 
the Hospital Happiness Community 
Service and Junior Red Cross clubs, 
while the Thursday Musical Club of 
the city entertained our music clubs. 
These courtesies showed the students 
that the citizens of Leominster were 
interested in their efforts to become 
good citizens. 


At the present time, in addition to 
the activities already described in 
this paper, we are planning to organ- 
ize a student court and council that 
will assist in settling school problems. 
They will meet with the faculty ad- 
visory board occasionally for this pur- 
pose. 

Our cafeteria is now entirely under 
student management. No_ teacher 
supervises the 450 students during the 
lunch room period. The cash receipts 
of the cafeteria are handled by the 
students of the ninth grade commer- 
cial class and their accounts are care- 
fully audited and verified daily by the 
faculty head of the commercial de- 
partment assisted by other commercial 
students. 

We have not had yet an inaugura- 
tion assembly with the oath of office 
administered to the student officers. 
Neither have our students chosen our 
school motto or creed. This has been 
discussed but they have not accepted 
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any that have been offered up to the 


present time. 

We shall continue to move forward 
slowly and shall expand to the degree 
that our students are ready to appre- 
ciate and understand their responsi- 
bilities. I think we have made a start 
in making our school a laboratory for 
citizenship, and have made also a be- 
ginning for a constructive program of 
student privileges, duties, and respon- 
sibilities. 

My own conclusions relative to the 
advantage of student participation in 
school government, and based on three 
years’ experience with it in a junior 
high school, might be stated briefly 
thus: 

1. Student government is in effect 
a civie organization of our school 
population and it accomplishes within 
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the school what a municipal govern. 
ment accomplishes for a city. 

2. I believe that our students are 
becoming better, morally and socially, 
and the principal of the senior high 
school has told me that his tenth grade 
class that had been with us for three 
years has shown a more co-operative 
and courteous attitude than any class 
that preceded. 

3. Our discipline problem has been 
materially lessened, although the teach- 
ers have taken on additional and often 
burdensome supervisory tasks. These 
have paid in terms of developed self- 


control. 


4. Pupils learn to get along with 
under - conditions 
similar to those existing in life out- 
side the school. 


their schoolmates 
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TWO ATHLETIC ASSOCIATIONS — A CONTRAST 


Cuartes A. Grecory 
ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 





[Not everyone will agree with the conclusions reached by Mr. Gregory, but everyone 
will recognize the reality of the extremes pictured in the two schools. Each type com- 
mands the admiration of its respective community. Judged merely as a “going” insti- 
tution there is little chance for choice between the two. It is only when the school 
is examined in its relation to the needs of our democratic society that certain signifi- 
cant differences appear. It is interesting to observe, as is possible in New England 
and the East, such contrasts in adjoining communities, or within the same city. Far- 
ther west the sharpness has been considerably dulled; but to the extent that person- 


alities rather than principles continue to determine educational practice, we find repre- 
sentatives of these two schools everywhere.—E. J. E.] 





“How to live? That is the essential 
question for us. Not how to live in the 
mere material sense only, but in the 
widest sense. The general problem which 
comprehends every special problem is— 
the right ruling of conduct in all direc- 
tions, under all circumstances. In what 
way to treat the body, in what way to 
treat the mind, in what way to manage 
our affuirs, in what way to bring up a 
family, in what way to behave as a citi- 
zen, in what way to utilize those sources 
of happiness which nature supplies— 


goer SERSONAL observation of 
P inter-school athletic com- 

petition leads me to be- 
lieve that citizenship as a 
by-product of athletics is 
nothing but a delusion, 
and that “worthy use of 
leisure” becomes merely a matter of 
observation from the bleachers plus a 
more or less desirable amount of noise 
from the cheering section. There 
seems to be prevalent a belief that the 
whole performance is a preparation of 
the individual for a society which he 
is to enter later, but which is in no 
way connected with his present exist- 
ence; it is as though he were expected 
to cast behind him, on a given date, 
many habits, attitudes, and interests, 











how to use all our faculties to the great- 
est advantage of ourselves and others— 
how to live completely? And this being 
the great thing needful for us to learn 
is, by consequence, the greatest thing 
which education has to teach. To pre- 
pare us for complete living is the func- 
tion which education has to discharge; 
and the only rational mode of judging 
of an educational course is to judge in 
what degree it discharges such function.” 


—SPENCER. 


and to retain only certain specific and 
desirable characteristics. 

I wish to compare two small schools 
that I have been intimately connected 
with over a period of ten years. In 
this comparison, I believe, will be ap- 
parent a justification for a formally 
erganized athletic association which 
would include the entire student popu- 
lation of any small school. I am con- 
sidering an athletic association merely 
because I feel that the size of a school 
has a natural tendency to limit the 
variety of activities, and might raise 
difficulties in the way of a student 
council and other student clubs which, 
in combination, would no more than 
equal the possibilities of an athletic 
association. The athletic association 
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has the added advantage of utilizing 
the pupils’ interest in activities which 
they consider as largely their own. 

In contrasting the two small schools, 
I shall designate one school as “A” 
and the other as “N.” “A” has an 
athletic association including in its 
membership the entire school, boys, 
girls, and faculty. It elects regular 
club officials, and in addition, all team 
managers and assistant managers. 
The managers make all arrangements 
for inter-school and inter-class com- 
petition. Inter-class competition in- 
cludes field hockey for the girls, track 
for the boys and girls, basketball for 
both, and baseball for the boys. The 
inter-school competition is practically 
the same with the addition of foot- 
ball. The managers arrange for of- 
ficials for all inter-school games, 
look after the welfare and com- 
fort of the visiting teams, and have 
general supervision over all mate- 
rials. The money is in the care of 
a faculty manager and treasurer. The 
student managers work on a basis of 
equality and cooperation with the fac- 
ulty manager, and he, in turn, keeps 
in close contact with the principal of 
the school. The officials of the asso- 
ciation conduct regular and special 
assemblies in which the principal, as 
such, takes no part. Any member of 
the faculty may be invited to speak at 
one of these assemblies. There is sel- 
dom any question of financial difficul- 
ties, because, in addition to the mem- 
bership fees and gate receipts, the as- 
sociation conducts an annual school 
party in November, which nets the 
treasury a rather substantial sum of 
money. 

In school “N” there is little or no 
student organization other than that 


found on the board of the school pub 
lication ; and here the faculty is repre. 
sented almost equally with the student 
body ; there is also a most simple t 
of class organization. Although there 
is an athletic association, so-called, 
student participation does not extend 
beyond a form of associate member- 
ship which costs them one dollar and 
a quarter a year dues, and nets them 
season tickets to football and baseball, 
In addition to those two sports the 
boys have a small amount of track and 
the girls have basketball; there is no 
inter-class activity. The principal at- 
tends to the finances of the associa- 
tion; his assistant is coach, faculty 
manager, and until recently general 
manager. So complete is the domi- 
nance by these two school officials that 
even the newspapers refer to the teams 
as “Coach Blank’s team,” or “the 
Blank-coached aggregation.” The 
teams are most carefully trained and 
their accomplishment and conduct pre- 
sent a testimony to the character and 
ability of the two men. The possible, 
the probable, value to the pupils from 
participation in those affairs, which 
are primarily theirs, is another mat- 
ter. 

The conclusions drawn from a com- 
parison of these two schools are greatly 
strengthened when we consider the 
vastly different characters of the men 
who are acting as principals, and also 
the differences in the two communi- 
ties. The school that has the athletic 
organization is located in a compara- 
tively poor industrial community of 
mixed native and foreign population, 
and has for a principal a domineer 
ing, headstrong man who intends to 
have his policies carried to completion, 
and all his wishes fulfilled regardless 
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of any opposition. His attitude nat- 
urally has a tendency to minimize the 
value of athletics and indirectly must 
have some undesirable effects on the 
student character in general. It is 
dificult to weigh the influence of this 
man on his school for he has many 
good qualities, and it is equally diffi- 
cult to measure the influence of home 
and public environment on the pupils. 

On the other hand, the school, in 
which extra-curricular activities are 
not extensively taken advantage of as 
a means of education, is located in a 
fine residential community, which 
prides itself on being an educational 
center. Its social institutions all re- 
flect breeding, culture, and conserva- 
tism. The principal of the school is a 
cultured gentleman and a scholar; his 
sympathies are broad enough and deep 
enough to embrace all who come in 
contact with him. The pupils in his 
school look up to him as to a trust- 
worthy friend; they rejoice in his 
approval and commendation; they 
fear his criticism, which is always 
gentle and fair. This principal does 
not encourage extra-curricular activi- 
ties for three reasons; first, a belief 
that public school education should 
have for its purpose the acquisition of 
skills and knowledges, the develop- 
ment of the mind and a stimulation 
of it to further activity; second, the 
mental and physical poise, appreciated 
by society, is being satisfactorily de- 
veloped both in regular contacts be- 
tween pupil and pupil, and pupil and 
teacher, and also in the social activi- 
ties sponsored by the several classes; 
third, from personal experience, he is 
led to believe that a small school is 
apt to be too frequently lacking in the 
hecessary type of pupil to carry on 
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many formally organized pupil activi- 
ties. 

As to the effect on the pupils, in 
the poorer community, where the pu- 
pils take an active part in the school 
program, they seem to have a certain 
sturdy, frank, honest respect for 
themselves and others; they seem al- 
ways to show respect for property and 
authority; there is a dignified pur- 
poseful atmosphere in the student 
gatherings and there is little occasion 
to call attention to rules and regula- 
tions. Better than that, there is a 
quiet acceptance of authority and re- 
sponsibility when it is placed upon 
them. The school itself seems far 
superior, as a little society, to the town 
it serves. I concede that all of this 
is colored by a desire of a lower 
stratum of society to lift itself be- 
cause of a recognized inferior position 
due to previous economic and racial 
conditions; but, I do believe that the 
present condition is largely the result 
of pupil participation in what is really 
a fair degree of student government. 
The undesirable character of the prin- 
cipal probably more than balances the 
advantage of the special desire for 
improvement resulting from the type 
of community. 

In school “N” there is a noisy bois- 
terousness, a running in the corridors, 
throwing of chalk, erasers and books 
when there is no school official present 
and especially after the regular ses- 
sions, and occasionally school furni- 
ture is broken. It is periodically nec- 
essary to call attention to the untidy 
condition of the grounds, due to the 
careless throwing of waste paper. 
These conditions are never extreme 
and the school generally presents an 
appearance in keeping with the fine 
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tradition of the town and families 
represented. I attribute the lack of 
respectful attitude to thoughtlessness 
and not to fundamental rudeness; but, 
that form of thoughtlessness did not 
exist in school “A.” In school “N,” 
if one would delegate authority and 
responsibility to a pupil it seems nec- 
essary to exercise extreme caution in 
the selection of the individual, and it 
is advisable to check up on the pupil 
far more closely than it is in school 
“A.” It seems that there is a tend- 
ency to approximate directions, rather 
than to follow them implicitly. I am 
convinced that lack of experience is 
the direct and only cause of this last 
condition; and I will also admit the 
possibility that much of the undesir- 
able condition is due to the lack of 
restraint found in the homes of the 
well-to-do. In this respect the com- 
munity militates against the work of 
the principal and the school. 

In school “N” I have found a 
friendliness which was lacking in 
school “A.” In the latter school, each 
member of the faculty was a cog in a 
machine, the principal’s machine, and 
relations were most impersonal. 

The comparison of results on the 
student body strongly favors the for- 
mally organized extra-curricular activ- 
ities program, even as found under an 
arbitrary administrator. The condi- 
tions in school “N” are a personal 
tribute to a man and his associates, 
and not to a system; or to a few pu- 
pils, and not to a student body as a 
whole. 

An inter-class athletic extra-cur- 
ricular program is far more easily 
developed under student initiative and 
control than under faculty initiative 
and control. I would advocate a stu- 


dent athletic association including al] 
the pupils of the school and having 
the following officials; a president to 
call and preside over all general bugj- 
ness meetings and student assemblies; 
two vice-presidents, one boy to act ag 
president of a boys’ athletic club hay. 
ing for its members all the boys of the 
school, and one girl to, act as presi- 
dent of a girls’ athletic club havi 
as members all the girls of the school; 
a secretary with regular secretarial 
duties and also to act as chairman of 
the program and social committee, 
which would arrange programs for 
assemblies and parties; a faculty 
treasurer, with two student assistants 
to act as treasurers in the two clubs; 
and a faculty manager to act as gen- 
eral sponsor. 


It seems to me advisable to divide 
a school on the lines of sex for some 
purposes, and to have the school aet 
as a unit for other activities. I see 
neither advantage nor justice in allow- 
ing the boys to help elect the girl man- 
agers, nor vice versa; the inter-class 
activities would not of a necessity be 
the same although they might be quite 
similar. When it comes to commit- 
tees to look after the welfare and com- 
fort of the visiting teams the same 
conditions could not apply, for boys 
would be apt to ridicule the idea of 
furnishing refreshments for members 
of a rival team, while girls would find 
real joy in doing so. 

The association assembly is the 
natural place for the development of 
school spirit and good sportsmanship. 
This should be done through speakers, 
generally students of the upper classes 
with occasional speakers from the fac 
ulty or the alumni who would empha- 
size the spirit of fair play, the playing 
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according to the spirit of the rules and 
of the game, courtesy toward visitors 
and officials, and point out the respon- 
sibility of the teams and student body 
for the reputation of the school and 
community. By the same procedure 
it would be a simple matter to develop 
an attitude, which would recognize the 
fact that inter-class games were more 
desirable than inter-school games; that 
the purpose of athletics in public 
schools is not primarily to win victo- 
ries over teams of other schools, to 
get large gate receipts, nor to please 
the spectators, but that their real aim 
is to develop all the pupils of the stu- 
dent body physically, mentally, and 
morally. 

By such a procedure would be built 
a spirit of loyalty to the principal as 
the representative of the school, to the 
school as a public institution; yes, all 
of that, but ultimately to something 
higher and finer, to a high social stand- 
ard. Loyalty to a high social standard 
is far more difficult of attainment 
through individualism than it is 
through some form of student govern- 
ment. Student government makes the 
school a miniature democratic society, 
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while individualism makes it a minia- 
ture monarchy; extreme loyalty to an 
individual is indigenous to monarchy, 
but democracy breeds a broader form 
of loyalty, a loyalty to high ideals, im- 
personal in their application, and ex- 
tended to include humanity itself. 
Student government, be it in the 
form one wishes, does not of a neces- 
sity entail an expenditure of more 
time and energy on the part of the 
principal and faculty. It does de 
mand a higher type of executive and 
leader; there is much less routine 
duty, much more direction, suggestion 
and encouragement called for; a great- 
er interest must be evidenced on the 
part of all the members of the fac- 
ulty; a more complete understanding 
of adolescent psychology is necessary. 
The type of teacher required finds his 
or her work a real joy and attacks it 
with anticipation of pleasure, rather 
than with dread of the monotony of 
it. The school accomplishment is so 
much greater that there should be no 
comparison; citizenship should be a 
natural product and when this is real- 
ized the highest objectives ever set up 
for education will have been reached. 
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OBSTACLES TO SUCCEss. 


“Continue radical in your thinking, 
even if circumstances compel you to be 
conservative in your actions.” This quo- 
tation from David Snedden has partic- 
ular significance for the teacher of extra 
curricular classes. There are so many 
obstacles to prevent the program from 
being the success that it should be. It 
is new. The parental conception of 
education is something to be learned 
from a book. The making of bird boxes, 
hammering brass, weaving rugs, manu- 
facturing silver rings, recognizing plants, 
making candy, debating, playing in a 
band, in fact anything that is extra 
from the text book assignment is fre- 
quently regarded with amused scorn, if 
not with open opposition. And then, 
being extra, there is no place for the 
activity either in the school’s budget or 
the teacher’s schedule. It must come 
either during the teacher’s free periods 
or after school. The money to finance it 
must come either from the teacher’s per- 
sonal funds or from money which she 
is able to raise. The school authorities, 
after consenting, urging or directing 
that each teacher become responsible for 
one extra curricular group, seemingly 
assumes no further responsibility for its 
success or failure. 

It is difficult to understand why these 
extra activities should be treated as 
school step-children. The regular activi- 
ties have as instructor a teacher trained 
in that special field, funds are provided 
for materials and supplies, the work is 
supervised and controlled by the prin- 
cipal, and the progress of the pupils 
measured with more or less accuracy. 

No one knows what the teacher as- 
signed to the extra activity is going to 
do, all too often not even the teacher 
herself. After seeing that each pupil 
joins some one of the groups, and each 
teacher becomes responsible for one, the 
principal’s sole remaining task is to pub- 
lish in his annual report to the superin- 
tendent the number of clubs and the 
number enrolled in each. What these 
clubs accomplished he refrains from 
saying. 


Another serious difficulty is the at. 
tempt to use the pupils to provide g 
Roman holiday for the paying populace, 
Having paid the admission fee, the gal- 
lery gods expect to receive their money’ 
worth, and in meeting this demand the 
educational value of the activity disap. 
pears. The athletic program must pro- 
duce winning teams, the dramatic pro- 
grams must present popular plays. The 
receipts from the box office control the 
activity, rather than the educational 
needs of the children who participate. 


The remedy rests with the adminis. 
tration of the school. The principal who 
knows as much about the extra cur- 
ricular activities of the school as he 
knows about the regular program; who 
insists that teachers be as well trained 
for the extra as for the regular; and 
who demands, as his professional right, 
that every activity connected with his 
school shall be under his jurisdiction, 
can remove these obstacles. Unless he 
will assume this responsibility it is al- 
most hopeless for the teacher to bring 
about better conditions.—H. B. 


VISITING THE INIQUITY OF THE FATHERS 
Upon THE CHILDREN. 


When a school district is finally con- 
vinced that a new school building is 
inevitable, the board of education selects 
a local architect to plan the building. 
He, having gone to school a generation 
ago, remembers the building he attended 
and brings in sketches of a proposed 
building that in many respects is an 
improvement upon that building he 
remembers. The members of the 
board, who also attended school a gen- 
eration ago, and who also look back 
through rose-colored glasses at the build- 
ing of their childhood days, agree that 
the architect has brought about an im- 
provement, and they approve the plans, 
let the contract, and the community has 
a new high school. 

The teacher of health finds the gym- 
nasium in a hole dug under the audito-: 
rium, inadequate locker space, with 
shower baths and dressing rooms t00 
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few to be of any service at all. More 
thought was given toward providing 
adequate space for spectators than for 
providing adequate space for an educa- 
tional program. 

The teacher of dramatics can find no 
evidence that either the architect or the 
building committee even thought of her 
department in planning the building. 
To be sure, there is an auditorium with 
a stage. There is provision for the spec- 
tators, but none for the preparation of 
the program, although the preparation 
is the portion that has the greatest edu- 
cational value. 

The school band, or the school chorus, 
may practice in the gymnasium when 
that is not in use, or in the auditorium 
when that is not assigned to other activi- 
ties, or in a vacant class room, or in 
the cafeteria. The sound can be heard 
all over the building, and the instructor 
is reminded constantly of this fact. 
There are no conference rooms for stu- 
dents’ club activities, no work rooms 
for the librarian, no storage space for 
the teachers of industrial arts. 

All too frequently the new building, 
although attractive in appearance, is 
made up of class rooms of uniform size 
connected by corridors. Needless to say 
the teachers who are to use the building 
are seldom consulted while it is being 
planned. 

A school-house architect (Betelle, 
Cooper, Donovan, Ittner, Sibley) paper 
pad in hand visits each dapartment in 
turn, asking what is needed in the way 
of facilities and equipment. He sketches 
for the teacher until there is common 
agreement that the teacher’s suggestions 
are practical and the architect’s criti- 
cisms of these suggestions are valid. 
Knowing what the teachers want, the 
architect is able to provide a building 
that approaches, at least, what is needed 
to carry on the educational program. 


The non-school architect, on the con- 
trary, does not realize at all that he 
no conception of what should be 
provided in a modern school. He does 
not know that he needs to secure infor- 
mation from those who are to use the 
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building. The result is that nine out of 
ten of our most recent schools are almost 
duplications of buildings erected a gen- 
eration ago. 

The teachers of the newer subjects, 
as well as the teachers of extra-curricular 
groups, should join forces with the 
teachers of mechanical drawing and have 
prepared, long in advance of the selec- 
tion of the architect, sketches of floor 
lay-outs that show what is needed. Edu- 
cating a principal, a superintendent, the 
majority of the school board, and an 
architect, is possibly not in the teachers’ 
contract as part of his duties, but the 
teacher who successfully assumes that 
task as an extra-curricular activity will 
reduce by so much the iniquity of the 
fathers that is now being visited upon 
the children even unto the second ger- 
eration.—H. B. 


Your ScHOOL AND MINE. 


Beginning with the December num- 
ber under the above title Dr. Roy C. 
Woods, Professor of Education at Mar- 
shall College, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, will undertake to answer such 
questions upon educational topics as 
may be presented to him by our readers. 


Dr. Woods would be the last one to 
assume that he has the final word upon 
any educational subject to say nothing 
of being able to settle all questions in 
all subjects. There is however such a 
wealth of material in the educational 
magazines of recent years that many of 
the problems that arise from day by day 
in any school system have already arisen 
in other school systems and an account 
of both the problem and its attempted 
solution prepared for publication. 

Out of his own wide experience and 
his knowledge of what has been written 
of the experiences of others Dr. Woods 
should be able to be of service not only 
to those of less experience than himself 
but also to that large group of teachers 
and administrators who have less oppor- 
tunity than that granted to a college 
professor of becoming acquainted with 
the published experiences of others. 
—H. B. 
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Voice and Speech Problems. By Letitia 
Raubicheck, Director of Speech Improve- 
ment in the New York City Schools; 
Estelle H. Davis, Lecturer in English, 
Barnard College; and L. Adele Carll, 
Chairman of Speech Department, New- 
town High School, New York City. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York. $1.60. A com- 
plete manual in the elements of speech, 
with many excellent exercises for the im- 
provement of tone and articulation, but 
in part too technical for the lower schools. 
The book (465 pages) assumes more time 
for the subject than can be had in most 
schools, yet some of the work should un- 
doubtedly be included in the secondary 
school program. The teacher of English 
or Expression will find this text very help- 
ful.—E. J. E. 


The School Festival. By Adelaide Lin- 
nel, Teacher of Music, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mankato, Minn. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. $1.00. In the Series on 
Childhood Education. The progressive 
school and the teacher looking for better 
entertainment for the lower grades will 
naturally turn to such a title for helpful 
ideas. They will not be disappointed in 
this book, for it contains enough to stimu- 
late creation and not too much to kill 
it—E. J. E. 


Attractive Parties for Children. By 
Lottie E. Fitch. Richard R. Smith, Inc., 
New York. $2.00. Through the calendar 
with the children, a party for every month 
of the year, and more often two; and 
invitations, and prizes, and refreshments, 
’n’ everythin’!—E, J. E. 


Commencement Activities. By Harry 
C. McKown, Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, University of Pittsburgh. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 
As one would expect, Professor McKown 
has treated the commencement exercise 
in distinctly new ways. That is, new, if 
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judged solely by typical commencement 
programs; but not so new when we con- 
sider the time that has passed since genu. 
ine student activities first began stamped- 
ing staid schoolmasters. The complete- 
ness of their invasion is attested in the 
title, for they seem to have reached that 
holy-of-holies, the “graduation exercises,” 
The possibilities for shattering long-hon- 
ored customs at this point are fully set 
forth by the author, with ample justifica- 
tion in philosophical, psychological, socio- 
logical and economic principles. The ven- 
turesome but timid school man will be 
heartened to find numerous illustrative 
programs that have actually been used, 
as well as much to challenge his pioneer- 
ing.—E. J. E. 


Extra-Curricular Activities in Second- 
ary Schools. By Elbert K. Fretwell, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Houghton, Mifflin Co, 
New York. 

Dr. Fretwell’s name has become .asso- 
ciated with student-activities programs 
through numerous short articles that 
have appeared for a decade or longer. 
His bibliographies on the subject have 
been a boon to the student in search of 
hidden material in the field. Finally, he 
has given us a complete text in the sub- 
ject, properly organized, with questions, 
foot-notes and bibliography. The chapter 
headings fail to suggest the personal con- 
tribution which Dr. Fretwell has made: 
the home-room, class organization, pupil 
participation in government, types of 
councils, the assembly, clubs, the high- 
school newspaper, the pupil’s handbook, 
the high-school magazine, the annual, 
commencement, athletics, and finances; all 
trite enough and the usual list. It is in 
the liveliness of the discourse, the aptness 
of the illustrations, and the intimacy with 
which the problems are handled, that the 
author reveals himself. This text succeeds 
in conveying the enthusiasm that must 
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accompany a new regime, without being 
forced or overdone. If at times its style 
is lacking in academic sobriety, let it 
be said it has the virtue of being natural. 
Dr. Fretwell has availed himself of a 

t mass of material that has been 
coming to his desk from students scat- 
tered all over the country, not omitting 
the classical quotation, “to do better 
those desirable activities that they will 
perform anyway,” and he has added much 
from his own inventive genius. School 
people who are seeking more light on this 
subject will read the book with profit, and 
classes in extra-curricular activities will 
find it hard to pass it by.—E. J. E. 


Dramatics, by Pearle LeCompte, Assis- 
tant Professor of Speech, Evansville Col- 
lege. The Extra-Curricular Library. A. 8. 
Barnes and Co. 

The why, the what and the how of dra- 
matics for both high school and college 
are here clearly set forth by one who has 
evidently had rich experience in this in- 
teresting but trying field of student life. 
It is not in the least modern or progres- 
sive or creative, but treats the play as the 
vehicle of the dramatic impulse, usually 
for public performance and praise. Here 
the amateur director of amateurs may 
read the complete manual of success. In 
the organization and routine of the dra- 
matic club nothing is omitted. There are 
complete directions for every phase of 
play production. The 163 pages are close 
packed with help for the teachers every- 
where who are called upon to sponsor dra- 
matic clubs and have no suspicion that 
much technical knowledge will be needed. 
—E. J. E. 


Elementary School Life Activities. 
Vol. I. All-School Activities. Vol. II. 
Group-Interest Activities. By F. 0. Borge- 
son, Associate Professor of Education, 
New York University. The Extra-Curricu- 
lar Library. A. S. Barnes and Co. These 
two small volumes (143 and 135 pages 
respectively) are interesting and valuable 
principally because they represent about 





the first attempt to do for the elementary 
school what has been abundantly done 
for the secondary school: collect typical 
and successful extra-curricular practices, 
and supply extensive bibliography of the 
non-curricular activities in the lower 
grades. The elementary school has been 
most friendly to the doctrine of child-cen- 
tered education and the philosophy of 
John Dewey. The last generation has 
seen such changes here that in the matter 
of pupil activities it is quite impossible 
to make the distinction between the cur- 
ricular and the extra-curricular. Yet 
there are still many elementary schools 
that have resisted change. To such these 
volumes may suggest some interesting 
experiments. The progressive principal 
will be curious to find what 524 other 
principals (progressive) are doing and 
what suggestions they have to make. It 
is to be regretted that the material had 
to be so condensed and the print so big 
that more could not be included. Each 
volume could be expanded with profit. 
—E. J. E. 


“Why Be Afraid?” By Leon Mones, 
Ph.D., Dean and Professor of Psychology 
at the New Jersey Normal School for 
Jewish Teachers. The Stratford Com- 
pany, Boston. 103 pp. $1.00. 

This is an intensely interesting and 
valuable study. It explains what fear 
really is, and clearly explains the causes, 
nature, and cure of fear. The author de- 
nies the existence of fear as “emotion,” 
and proves his point clearly and quickly 
by showing that fear is bad conduct 
learned through bad education. Fear is 
conduct that springs from a normal re- 
flex twisted by some disastrous experience. 
What we must cast out is abnormal fear. 
To conquer fear, we must change one type 
of behavior for another. Cure consists 
of encouraging normal behavior until the 
normal behavior becomes a habit. 

This book will prove valuable for every 
person who has ever known fear, parents 
of children, teachers, and persons suffer- 
ing from “inferiority complexes.” 
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Los Angeles. 1931. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Paper covers, 183 pp., $1.00. 
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